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Foreword 



In the novel and on the movie screen, the suave detective and the hard-bitten-hut- sensitive 
street cop get the glory. But behind the scenes in the real world, a crucial foundation of good 
police work is the collection, assimilation, analysis, and communication of information about 
events, places and people. Crime and intelligence analysis is the back-office process that 
frequently underlies the solved crime, the ameliorated problem, and the effective prevention 
strategy. 

Deborah Osborne’s Out of Bounds: Innovation and Change in Law Enforcement Intelli- 
gence Analysis addresses the changing nature and role of analysis in policing. Osborne’s 
examination, though, focuses not only on the analytical process, but on the analysts — 
critical actors who function with relative anonymity. 

Osborne employs a provocative method of study: appreciative inquiry. In essence, ana- 
lysts tell their stories: what motivates them, what successes they have enjoyed, what pro- 
cesses have worked well for them, how they see the future. A picture emerges of women 
and men who have great passion for their work, and who make tremendous contributions 
to solving crimes, interrupting crime patterns, apprehending criminals, and even prevent- 
ing crime. By studying what works, the appreciative inquiry process draws out the themes 
that characterize these successes: innovative thinking; creative problem solving; intra- 
agency teamwork; collaboration and information sharing among agencies. 

One of the more significant traits uncovered among state and local agency crime and 
intelligence analysts is an overwhelming agility. These people are quick on their intellec- 
tual feet. They constantly adapt, try multiple approaches, quickly adopt technologies or 
methodologies they find helpful, cultivate allies and complementary partners across orga- 
nizational boundaries, and find ways to overcome impediments. They can describe specific 
results achieved with great clarity, and can define their own contribution to the successes. 
This stands in bold contrast to the fuzzy goals and bureaucratic doublespeak that seem to 
characterize federal intelligence agencies. The locals appear not only to have their act 
together, but to be quite adept at leveraging information, technology, and people to achieve 
results. Of particular note, local analysts who function in a patchwork of jurisdictional 
overlaps and adjacencies, with divergent governing bodies and widely varying information 
systems, have found remarkably effective ways of bridging these potential divides and col- 
laborating effectively. The Feds could learn a lot from the locals in this regard. 

The description of the appreciative inquiry process itself is an intriguing aspect of the 
book. Although appreciative inquiry has rarely if ever been applied to the criminal justice 
process, Osborne carefully explains its purpose and demonstrates its value in this area. The 
strength of this approach becomes evident in the book as the themes unfold in the words of 
a diverse group of analysts working in vastly different circumstances. One can easily see 
appreciative inquiry’s potential for other applications in law enforcement and beyond. 

Tom Casady, Chief of Police, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Commentaries 



Deborah Osborne asserts the following truisms about the state of intelligence analysis 
in U.S. Law enforcement: that the information infrastructure and data quality found in 
most agencies does not support analysis; that a lack of understanding of what analysis can 
provide continues to hold us back; and that civilian analysts still have difficulty being 
accepted as professionals. This is all common knowledge among law enforcement ana- 
lysts as well as police officers in a position to know, but still needs to be continuously 
hammered home. Although her informants offer useful insights, a broader array of partic- 
ipants would have provided even more depth in her analysis of the environment. 

One of the most valuable conclusions reached by Ms. Osborne is that law enforcement 
analysts are motivated by the same intangibles regardless of what level of government 
they serve: they want to feel useful, challenged, appreciated for their skills and recognized 
as part of a team. 

Our tendency in this country to continuously collect information for the sake of col- 
lecting it, and disregarding any criminal information which does not support arrest or 
criminal charges is a terrible waste of resources, and will continue to compromise our 
ability to keep this country and our communities safe. I am happy to see that the author 
highlights examples from outside the U.S., illustrating that there are more successful 
models of police intelligence (Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Northern Ireland’s Anal- 
ysis Centre) to which we can aspire. 

Lisa Palmieri, President, International Association 
of Law Enforcement Intelligence Analysts 

Ms. Osborne’s book offers a fresh assessment of what ails the Intelligence Community. 
While the powers that be — that is, federal intelligence agencies and the Department of 
Homeland Security — continue to struggle with intelligence sharing and an intelligence 
model that fails to recognize the value of local intelligence, this book offers a number of 
insightful observations that, if seriously considered, could make significant improvements 
in fighting terrorism. Her methodological approach; namely. Appreciative Inquiry, lends 
itself to creative ideas about improving the business of intelligence and crime analysis. 
This book focuses on a number of fresh ideas about “what works” — See Chapters 3-8. 
This book demonstrates the power of being open-minded and thinking critically about 
how we go about intelligence gathering, analyzing crime and criminals; and how we 
might collaborate better to counter terrorism and crime alike. This book brings together a 
plethora of ideas and viewpoints, and is a must read for analysts and analysis unit manag- 
ers, as well as public safety CEOs. 

Noah Fritz, President, International Association of Crime Analysts 
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Chapter 1 

UNTAPPED CAPACITIES TO 
ANALYZE INTELLIGENCE 

Since 9/11, national security agencies and law enforcement agencies are seeking to 
build unprecedented partnerships. The urgent need to identify and prevent potentially 
destructive actions by those who threaten to harm us as a nation on our own territory 
demands new alliances. The challenge of combining the “eyes and ears” on our streets, or 
local level law enforcement, with the resources of federal law enforcement agencies and 
national security entities is great. The London suicide bombings in July 2005 emphasize 
the need for local-level knowledge to address future threats of terrorism. New ways of 
thinking to achieve a more secure homeland are not only desirable, but also essential to 
our continued survival. 

This book explores analytical capabilities in law enforcement, with a focus on local 
applications. Along with those in the political and media arenas, the 9/1 1 Commission has 
not recognized that intelligence analytical capacities exist in state and local law enforce- 
ment, and little mention of this emerging resource exists in the literature of the war on ter- 
rorism, or the Long War. 

The purpose of this book is to inform the larger community of federal government agen- 
cies, including law enforcement, national security, and other interested entities, as well as 
the citizens of this country and beyond, about the intelligence analytical capabilities exist- 
ing in local and state levels of law enforcement. 

This work challenges the thinking of the national Intelligence Community and its ana- 
lysts, as well as the law enforcement community, by using an organizational change man- 
agement process called “Appreciative Inquiry.” Appreciative Inquiry focuses on using 
imagination, the very thing found lacking in the U.S. Intelligence Community in evalua- 
tions of intelligence failures. The first stage of this process, the “discovery stage,” is incor- 
porated into this work through success stories revealed in the author’s interviews with 
analysts and experts who have contributed to real-world analytical work in law enforce- 
ment. Those success stories illustrate local law enforcement analytical capabilities. 
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Untapped Information 

Number of full-time 



Type of agency 


Number of agencies 


sworn officers 


Total 




796,518 


All State and local 


17,784 


708,022 


Local police 


12,666 


440,920 


Sheriff 


3,070 


164,711 


Primary State 


49 


56,348 


Special jurisdiction 


1,376 


43,413 


Texas constable 


623 


2,630 


Federal* 




88,496 



Note: Special jurisdiction category inoludes both state-level and local-level agencies. Consolidated 

polioe-sheriffs are included under local police category. Agenoy oounts exclude those operating on a part- 

time basis. 

*Non-military federal officers authorized to oarry firearms and make arrests. 

In 2000, nearly 800,000 full-time, sworn law enforcement officers worked In the U.S. 

Source: http://www.ojp.usdoj.gov/bjs/lawenf.htm. 

State and local law enforcement officers, given their number, collect an enormous 
amount of information. Untold, untapped quantities of information exist within their 
reports that, if analyzed, could help solve many crimes, help direct efforts to prevent 
crime, and, possibly, help find and/or connect some of the dots to help prevent terrorist 
acts in the United States. 

The collectors are producing — but who is available to analyze the information? The 
detailed reports of state and local law enforcers stay within their respective agencies. Fed- 
eral agencies do not obtain the data contained in such reports. State law enforcement 
agencies are likely to have analysts to support investigations, but many local law enforce- 
ment agencies have no personnel dedicated to information analysis. Analysts do exist at 
the local level to carry out this task and some of their work is excellent — but an under- 
standing of their role and support to develop their profession is absent. 

Former CIA intelligence methodologist Richards J. Heuer noted, “Major intelligence 
failures are usually caused by failures of analysis, not failures of collection.”' It is hardly 
a stretch of the imagination to consider that crime prevention and criminal apprehension 
efforts fall short in part because of lack of analysis in law enforcement. 



' Richards J. Heuer, Jr. Psychology of Intelligence Analysis (Washington, DC: Center for the 
Study of Intelligence, 1999), Chapter Six. URL http://www.cia.gov/csi/books/19104/art9.hlml. 
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With the effective application of law enforcement intelligence analysis, terrorists resident 
in the U.S. who have had documented contact with terrorist networks can be apprehended 
by state and local level law enforcement. For example, on 9 September 2001, Ziad Jarrah, 
one of the 9/11 hijackers, was stopped by a veteran Maryland state trooper who did not 
know Jarrah was an individual of concern to the U.S intelligence community.^ Similarly, a 
command officer from the Washington State Patrol believes, in retrospect, that he unwit- 
tingly saw terrorist Mohammed Atta check out of a motel in Portland, Maine on the morn- 
ing of 11 September 2001.^ Non-federal law enforcement is much more likely to see 
potential terrorists as they go on with their day-to-day business. State- and local-level ana- 
lysts are likely to have data related to such contacts in the form of held interview reports or 
911 calls that might, on the surface, appear innocuous. With unimpeded access to federal 
databases, local law enforcement intelligence analysts can support offices in the held with 
the available, but often missing, linkages for effective law enforcement. 

Conversely, detailed data on calls for service and crime data maintained in police 
departments belong to the individual agency and are typically not accessible to the FBI 
and other law enforcement agencies. This means that when an offender commits a crime 
or if there is unusual activity in one jurisdiction, it is not possible for anyone to correlate it 
with another jurisdiction, unless there is regional data sharing and/or analysts working to 
share this type of information. Regional data sharing is emerging in some parts of the 
country, but without proactive analysis of the data, series and patterns will not be discov- 
ered. For the most part, law enforcement analysis is applied to current investigations and 
identihed crime problems, the things we already know about. Anticipatory discovery, or 
the application of intelligence principles to law enforcement analysis, only occurs in 
agencies where analysts have the freedom and the ability to initiate inquiries and to recog- 
nize new problems. 

Although most law enforcement agencies report crime statistics to the FBI, the data 
they send are aggregated and do not give specihcs. Even National Incident-Based 
Reporting System (NIBRS) data,^ with more detail than the FBI's Uniform Crime 
Report,^ provide little qualitative information of sufficient specificity for effective analy- 
sis. Good qualitative data provide the specifics needed to identify serial criminals or sus- 
picious activities or anomalies. Few serial crime patterns or serial criminals can be 
identified in the absence of such data. In practice, no terrorist can be identified without 
sound and extensive qualitative data. 

Statistical information, as indicated in the pyramid above, is not scarce. However, as 
one analyst told the author, “The 1980s was supposed to be the Information Age, yet, 



^ Jonathan R. White, Defending the Homeland (Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, 2004), 2. 

^ White, 3. 

^ For a description of NIBRS data see http://webapp.icpsr.umich.edu/cocoon/NACJD-STUDY/ 
03449.xml. 

^ See Summary of Uniform Crime Reporting (UCR) Program at http://www.fbi.gov/ucr/cius_00/ 
OOcrimel .pdf. 
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although we collected tons of data we did not analyze it. We were constantly collecting 
data to count crimes but we did not have systems set up to search information to solve 
crimes.” This trend continues in many law enforcement agencies to this day. 




Source: Author 

The 9/11 Commission noted that, in looking at individual cases, no one looked at the 
bigger picture to see the blinking lights prior to the 1 1 September terrorist attacks.® Like- 
wise, no one proactively looks now at the bigger picture by analyzing the qualitative data 
from law enforcement to look for connections. Many data already exist and have been 
collected for decades, but they are collected for the purpose of counting. The data are not 
used to identify on a broad scale, for example, chronic low-level crime offenders, situa- 
tions that foster crime, or changing modus operandi that might be indicators of organized 
crime. Since we can expect that terrorism is often funded by criminal activities, doing all 
possible to examine the information we already possess becomes even more important 
than its obvious usefulness in combating and potentially reducing the domestic crime that 
plagues our nation. 

The FBI employs over 28,000^ — but its staffing is the equivalent of only five per cent 
of local-level law enforcement numbers. How do we maximize use of our numerous 
national law enforcement personnel? It is time to tap the resources we have through 
exploring the possibilities of analysis at the state and local level of law enforcement. 
Developing the role of the analyst of criminal activity can be a significant force multiplier 
in improving public safety, both for crime reduction and for homeland security. 

History 

Law enforcement in the United States, unlike the military, has not been intelligence- 
driven, until recently, and even now most often is not. Although crime analysis and intelli- 
gence analysis have existed in various state and local law enforcement agencies since the 
1970s, intelligence processes are not institutionalized nor widely understood by law 
enforcement managers and officers. 



® 9/11 Commission Report, (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 2004), 254. 
^ http://www.ffii.gov/fbihistory.htm. 
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Intelligence analysis developed in law enforcement in the 1940s and 1950s to tackle 
organized crime, and in the 1960s intelligence units appeared in some large local law 
enforcement agencies.® Passage of the Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt Organizations 
(RICO) legislation in 1970 influenced the development of intelligence analysis in law 
enforcement.® RICO's focus on organized crime has influenced the development of what 
is commonly referred to as “intelligence analysis” in law enforcement. This type of analy- 
sis tends to look for networks of criminal activity with the ultimate goal of prosecuting 
high-level operators in organized crime networks. 

The term “crime analysis” was first offered in the second edition (1963) of Orlando 
Winfield Wilson's book, Police Administration'}^ 

Crime Analysis. The crime-analysis section studies daily reports of serious crimes 
in order to determine the location, time, special characteristics, similarities to other 
criminal attacks, and various significant facts that might help to identify either a 
criminal or a pattern of criminal activity. Such information is helpful in planning the 
operations of a division or district. 

Funding from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration in the 1970s also contrib- 
uted to the development of crime analysis; crime analysis was a key pillar of the Law 
Enforcement Alliance of America (LEAA's) Integrated Criminal Apprehension Pro- 
gram. ' ^ 



® Intelligence 2000: Revising the Basic Elements, Marilyn B. Peterson, ed., (n.p.: a joint publica- 
tion of the Law Enforcement Intelligence Unit (L.E.I.U.) and International Association of Law 
Enforcement Intelligence Analysts (lALIA), 2000), 3-4. 

® Intelligence 2000: Revising the Basic Elements, 4. 

International Association of Crime Analysts, Exploring Crime Analysis (Overland Park, KS: 
lACA Press, 2004), 14. 

Exploring Crime Analysis, 14. 
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The Two Pathways to Analysis 



Thus, in the United Sates, law enforcement intelligence analysis at the state and local 
levels has developed on two distinct pathways. The first pathway is more familiar to those 
at the federal level. It consists of the intelligence analysis traditions that exist in the FBI 
and most other federal law enforcement agencies, namely, to support investigative opera- 
tions. The other pathway is that found mostly at the local level of law enforcement — 
crime analysis. Crime analysis in local level-law enforcement assists decisionmakers tac- 
tically and strategically. It exists at the state level to study larger crime trends and measure 
changes in crime levels. Crime analysis is similar to some aspects of national-security 
analytical work. The crime analyst may look at a whole city to see where problems are, 
just as a national security analyst may look at a whole country to try to understand emerg- 
ing or existing problems that might affect U.S. security interests. 

Marilyn B. Peterson, past president of the International Association of Law Enforce- 
ment Intelligence Analysts, writes in Applications in Criminal Analysis: 

Intelligence or investigative analysis has generally been held separate from “crime analy- 
sis,” which, in its simplest form, is done within police departments to determine patterns 
of burglaries, auto thefts, and so on. Crime analysis has been a patrol-oriented form of 
analysis: that is, its conclusions are often used to support decision making on the deploy- 
ment of patrol officers. That deployment is often done as a measure to attempt to prevent 
further crimes of the type that was the subject of the crime analysis. Investigative [intelli- 
gence] analysis, on the other hand, has been used to support the major crimes or orga- 
nized crime functions within law enforcement, to help solve a particular case.'^ 

As one subject interviewed for the present project put it, “Crime analysts are much more 
involved in analyzing crimes, and intelligence analysts are much more involved in analyz- 
ing criminals.” 

The distinctions between these types of analysis are peculiar to the structure of law 
enforcement in the U.S. In this study, in professional debates and in the literature, law 
enforcement analysts from other countries state that they do not understand why two 
tracks have developed as separate approaches in the U.S. There are a number of possible 
reasons for this development. However, the main reason is likely to be the number of law 
enforcement agencies in the United States and the “silo” effect of having so many sepa- 
rate agencies with different missions specializing in particular crimes and investigations. 

The type of analysis done in law enforcement is related to the mission and needs of the 
agency. This separation of analytical roles between crime analysts and investigative analysts 
is similar to the segregation or specialization among agencies in different locations and at 
differing levels, which leads to withholding information, and to the enduring sense that each 
agency takes a unique approach to work. Virtually all of the skills used in crime analysis can 



Marilyn B. Peterson, Applications in Criminal Analysis: A Sourcebook (n.p.: Praeger/Green- 
wood, 1998), 2. 
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be applied to intelligence analysis. The intelligence analyst may have to learn new ways of 
looking at crime in order to cross over to the crime analysis field, but the critical thinking 
skills used to analyze organized crime and support investigators are applicable as well to the 
analysis of street crimes. The technical requirements of criminal analysis and intelligence 
analysis vary, but in any case, specific software and analytical products also vary from 
agency to agency. The requirements that analysts have the ability to learn software applica- 
tions and create customer-based analytical products are the same for both positions.'^ 

In November 2004 the Global Justice Information Sharing Initiative and the Interna- 
tional Association of Law Enforcement Intelligence Analysts, Inc. (lALEIA), through 
funding provided by the U.S. Department of Justice's OJP (Office of Justice Programs), 
published the booklet Law Enforcement Analytical Standards. This publication points 
out the resource-conserving role of intelligence analysis: 

In general, the role of law enforcement intelligence is to help agencies reduce crime 
patterns and trends. The intended result of law enforcement is to lower crime rates, 
whether through apprehension, suppression, deterrence, or reduced opportunity. 
Analysis supports good resource management and is directly involved in creating 
situational awareness, in assisting decision making, and providing knowledge bases 
for law enforcement action. 

In March 2005, a focus group consisting of experts in crime analysis convened in Ash- 
bum, VA, tasked with developing standard functional specifications for law enforcement 
records management systems. The host group, the Law Enforcement Information Tech- 
nology Standards Council (LEITSC) comprises representatives from the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, the National Sheriffs’ Association, Police Executive 
Research Eorum and the National Organization of Black Law Enforcement Executives. 
The focus group recommended that the term crime analysis be changed to analytical sup- 
port and that analysts be given the authority to access and export all data in such systems 
for whatever types of analyses needed. Thus, specifications for records management sys- 
tems would reflect the recognition that all types of information analyses may be poten- 
tially useful in supporting the missions of law enforcement.'® 

Although some law enforcement analysts are sworn officers or agents, the trend is to deploy 
civilians as analysts. Due to the increasing need for advanced skill levels in analytical work, 
and the aspect of sworn officers' work that allows them to frequently transfer positions, using 



Also see California Occupational Guide 557 (1999) with the title “Crime and Intelligence 
Analysts” at http://www.calmis.cahwnet.gov/file/occguide/CRIMANLT.HTM. California was the 
first state to set standards for crime and intelligence analysts in law enforcement. Although the defi- 
nitions may not be up-to-date nor comprehensive, they do differentiate between the two roles of the 
analyst in law enforcement. 

Available at http://it.ojp.gov/documents/law_enforcement_analytic_standards.pdf. 

Please see http://it.ojp.gov/documentsAaw_enforcement_analytic_standards.pdfi 3. 

'® Meeting of the Law Enforcement Information Technology Standards Council focus group on 
crime analysis standards for RMS in Ashburn, VA, March 23-25, 2005. 
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civilians as analysts helps establish a consistent, experienced cadre of professional workers. 
Training individuals who will stay in this field is cost-effective. Improving analysts' wages 
and developing career paths will encourage growth of the profession. 

Civilian analysts free up sworn personnel to patrol, investigate, and do the work needed 
in the field. This does not mean that sworn personnel should not know how to analyze 
information; rather, it means that dedicated personnel should be consistently deployed in 
the increasingly sophisticated and specialized work of law enforcement analysis. 

It is very important that our first line of defense against terrorism — the seven hun- 
dred thousand officers on the street — be given adequate training and background 
information on terrorism, the methods and techniques of the terrorists, and the like- 
lihood of an imminent attack. The reason this information should be shared, or 
available, is not so that state and local police can be involved in the investigation of 
terrorist cells, or individual terrorists, or collecting raw intelligence information. 
Rather it is simply that these officers know their territory and are on the street 24 
hours a day. Considering that the terrorists who attacked the World Trade Center 
were stopped on several occasions by the local police prior to the attack for minor 
traffic violafions, it is logical to assume that this pattern of random interception 
would continue in the future. If and when similar situations occur, our local and 
state officers should have background knowledge by which to arrive at a reasonable 
suspicion. Thereafter, the officers should have fhe abilify fo access national data 
banks to assist in the further resolution of the matter at hand. This is a largely 
ignored but critical asset in our struggle to contain terrorism.*’ 

Let us consider a missing element in the scenario above — trained and educated people 
to analyze the information collected by the 700,000 officers. 

Inadequacies of Law Enforcement Analysts Federally and Locally 

Prior to 9/11, federal law enforcement agencies were moving toward legitimizing the 
role of the analyst. In 2000, the FBI was in the process of developing competencies for 
analysts in order to ensure a minimal level of effectiveness and quality in performance.** 
The DBA, as part of its counterdrug initiatives, had developed new training modules for 
analysts and was creating a career track similar to that of special agents in order to retain 
quality staff.*® Subsequently, the 9/11 Commission identified common, serious problems 
in the field of law enforcement intelligence analysis: lack of proactive analysis, hiring 
unqualified persons, and inadequate information technology. 



*’ Major Cities Chiefs Association Intelligence Commanders Conference Report, “Terrorism: 
The Role of Local and State Police Agencies” in Terrorism: The Impact on State and Local Law 

Enforcement, (June 2002), 5. http://www.neiassociates.org/mccintelligencereport.pdf. 

18 

Gary Burton, Presentation on FBI Analyst Competencies on 7 June 2000 at Mercyhurst 
College, Erie, PA. 

*® Jill Webb, Presentation on DEA Analysts Training on 7 June 2000 at Mercyhurst College, 
Erie, PA. 
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However, the FBI had little appreciation for the role of analysis. Analysts continued to 
he used primarily in a tactical fashion — providing support for existing cases. Com- 
pounding the problem was the FBI's tradition of hiring analysts from within instead of 
recruiting individuals with the relevant educational background and expertise. More- 
over, analysts had difficulty getting access to the FBI and intelligence community 
information they were expected to analyze. The poor state of the FBI's information 
systems meant that such access depended in large part on an analyst's personal rela- 
tionships with individuals in the operational units or squads where the information 
resided. For all of these reasons, prior to 9/1 1 relatively few strategic analytic reports 
about counterterrorism had been completed. Indeed, the FBI had never completed an 
assessment of the overall terrorist threat to the U.S. homeland.^® 

Systematic information analysis itself in all law enforcement is in its infancy. It is sel- 
dom proactive. Intelligence analysis in most federal agencies revolves around existing 
investigations rather than uncovering new threats. This is changing in the post-9/1 1 world, 
but a great obstacle to change is a lack of skilled staff to analyze information and systems 
that support the growth of intelligent intelligence analysis. 

Captain William S. Brei touches on this concept in Getting Intelligence Right: The 
Power of Logical Procedure. 

Although all intelligence activities are conducted to answer documented require- 
ments, analysts who understand a customer's circumstances may find it possible to 
increase the product's relevancy by answering unstated — or unforeseen — questions 
that present themselves in the data and in the analysis.^' 

Looking for the unknown threats that are hidden in the data requires the proactive and 
effective analysis of data — people with a proclivity to answer the unstated and unfore- 
seen questions. There may be unknown elements existing in the data — hidden threats 
that we could uncover, if we had adequate resources dedicated to the task. 

Developing systematic crime and intelligence analysis at the local level of law enforce- 
ment remains a challenge due to the sheer number of local law enforcement agencies in 
our nation. Each agency is separate and has a mission to protect and serve within its own 
boundaries. Each agency is beholden to its taxpayers to make their concerns the highest 
priority — priorities that often exclude information sharing across jurisdictions, as well as 
information sharing for federal priorities. Many local law enforcement agencies are very 
small and do not have the resources nor crime volume to justify development of their own 
analytical units, nor the urgency to share their information with a larger pool of govern- 
mental agencies. 
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9-11 Commission Report, 77. 
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Captain William S. Brei (USAF), Getting Intelligence Right: The Power of Logical Procedure, 
Occasional Paper Number Two (Washington, DC: Joint Military Intelligence College, January 
1996), 22. 
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The March 2003 report Crime Analysis in America: Findings and Recommendations^^ 
by primary investigator Timothy O’Shea, funded by the Office of Community-Oriented 
Policing Services (COPS), U.S. Department of Justice, describes the vague work situation 
of the crime analyst in America: 

We found that only one of the departments that we visited or spoke with had a for- 
mal job manual for the crime analyst position. Several were in the process of draft- 
ing one. Nearly every analyst that we spoke with believed that a manual was 
necessary, but they also pointed out that drafting one was a complex and difficult 
task that required a collaborative effort between analysts and managers. The general 
absence of a formal manual further illustrates the ad hoc nature of crime analysis in 
American law enforcement and is a further indication that the function has not been 
given the careful, deliberate consideration that it should.^^ 

The Challenge of Conceptualizing “Intelligence” in Law Enforcement 

In the National Intelligence Community, “intelligence” refers to information affecting 
national security decisionmaking. In the military, “intelligence” often refers to informa- 
tion that is helpful in understanding how to combat enemy forces. “Intelligence” in law 
enforcement generally has referred to information gathered from police officers or law 
enforcement agents noting suspicious activities, information provided by police infor- 
mants, and information gleaned by investigators through investigations. It is not necessar- 
ily obtained secretly or covertly, although it may be. Of course, in all environments, 
intelligence is more than mere information. 

If you don't know the difference between information and intelligence then you 
don't see the value of analysis. 

More than 40 years after Sherman Kent, the CIA's father of intelligence analysis, 
persuasively argued that intelligence is knowledge, some still confuse the method 
with the product. Sadly, such confusion is widespread.^^ 
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See http:/Avww.cops.usdoj.gov/mime/open.pdf?Item=855. 
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See http:/Avww.cops.usdoj.gov/mime/open.pdf?Item=855,17. 
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Quote from author’s interview with a subject who prefers to remain anonymous. 

Stephen C. Mercado, “Sailing the Sea of OSINT in the Information Age,” Studies in Intelli- 
gence 48, no. 3 (2004), 51 at http://www.cia.gov/csi/studies/vol48no3/article05.html. 
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Intelligence analytical products in law enforcement are usually considered “intelligence” 
if they are about specific individuals or groups. Tactical crime analysis products, a crime 
series bulletin for example, are generally not called “intelligence” in local law enforcement 
agencies. There is no consensus regarding how and when to call information intelligence. 
Some experts say unprocessed information differs from true “intelligence,” and that intelli- 
gence is the value added by analysis and interpretation within specific contexts. 

New York City's Police Department has instituted a process called COMPSTAT"® that is 
dependent on four components, the first being timely and accurate intelligence. In this 
context, “intelligence” means all information that might be useful, whether raw data or 
information processed by analysis. Perhaps, to the recipient, it is the utility of information 
that defines it as intelligence. Thus, all information that supports decisionmaking in the 
intelligence cycle, whether it be simply a wiretap providing a crucial name or a compre- 
hensive study of human smuggling across international borders with detailed recommen- 
dations to prevent this activity, would be “intelligence.” 

Diluting Intelligence by Calling Everything Intelligence 

Clarity in understanding the meaning of intelligence is needed if the role of the analyst 
is to remain healthy and to grow. This applies to national security as well as to law 
enforcement. In a society in which information access and production are growing expo- 
nentially, Wilhelm Agrell's concern that intelligence be rigorously defined applies: 

The problem is not in law enforcement but in the application of intelligence analy- 
sis in fields where its specific virtues are not adequate, not actually needed, or even 
might become counter-productive. Intelligence analysis can, employed in the right 
context, considerably enhance over-all performance. But in the wrong context 
“intelligence” could be just another dead weight — wasting resources, complicating 
procedures, or creating unrealistic expectations of gains or results. What I am refer- 
ring to could be described as the application of the concept or perhaps the illusion 
of intelligence analysis to various information-processing activities that are not 
really intelligence in the professional sense of the word. Broadening the concept is 
one thing — to flatten it out is something quite different. 

This research project, by virtue of interviewing and capturing the values of experienced 
analysts and related experts, aims to expand the concept of intelligence in law enforce- 
ment and add to its understanding in the larger public safety and security community. 



“CompStat (short for COMPuter STATistics or COMParitive STATistics) is the name given to 
the New York City Police Department's management accountability process. CompStat is a multi 
layered, dynamic approach to crime reduction, quality of life improvement and, personnel and 

resource management.” 
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Wilhelm Agrell, University of Lund, Sweden, When everything is intelligence — nothing 
is intelligence. The Sherman Kent Center for Intelligence Analysis Occasional Papers: 1, No. 4 
(October 2002), 3. 
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Defining Intelligence and Intelligence Analysis in the IC 



Even though it has a longer history, defining intelligence analysis in the Intelligence Com- 
munity is also a challenge, according to Stephen Gale: 

Just what is this intelligence business anyway? What is it that these “intelligence 
professionals” (the “intelligence communities” of the world) do to earn their keep? 
What are their professional standards, their backgrounds, training, risks and 
rewards? And, short of having worked in the intelligence field, how can we, as 
engaged citizens, decide whether to be shocked or awed by accounts that point to 
failures in political decisions that are based on intelligence analysis? 

Hard and fast rules are difficult to find in the world of intelligence analysis. More 
often than not, intelligence analysts are faced with highly complex circumstances, 
imperfect information, obscure motivations, conflicting interpretations, and deep 
ideological and political differences. Simple answers are not only in short supply 
but, when invoked, have the downside consequence of being misleading or worse. 

The crime and intelligence analyst in law enforcement is at an advantage in that the 
world of law enforcement is information-rich, even though some of the information is 
inaccessible due to technological failures, lack of computer-literate staff, jurisdictional 
rivalries, and plain old lack of understanding by management (and sometimes analysts) as 
to what tools and information are needed to succeed. 

Intelligence: The Reality of Context 

It may be helpful, in the course of dialogue, discussion, and debate regarding “intelli- 
gence analysis,” to consider that the arguments and positions we have and take are limited 
by our own experience and areas of responsibility. 

In the course of argument, people frequently complain about words meaning differ- 
ent things to different people. Instead of complaining, they should accept it as a 
matter of course. It would be startling indeed if the word “justice,” for example, 
were to have the same meaning to each of the nine justices of the United States 
Supreme Court; then we should get nothing but unanimous decisions. It would be 
even more startling if “justice” meant the same thing to the robber as to the robbed. 

If we can get deeply into our consciousness the principle that no word ever has the 
same meaning twice, we will develop the habit of automatically examining con- 
texts, and this enables us to understand better what others are saying. As it is, how- 
ever, we are all too likely to have automatic, or signal, reactions to certain words 
and read into people’s remarks meanings that were never intended. Then we waste 
energy in angrily accusing people of intellectual dishonesty or abuse of words. 
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Stephen Gale, Standards of Intelligence Reasoning, in Foreign Policy Research Institute: 
A Catalyst for Ideas, 14 November 2004, http://www.fpri.org. 
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when their only sin is that they use words in ways unlike our own, as they can 
hardly help doing, especially if their background has been widely different from 

29 

ours. 

Thus, intelligence has its context for each of us. To understand how our views vary yet 
reach a consensus is the challenge. In the judgment of the present author, after study and 
exposure to analysts in various venues, intelligence analysis is not fundamentally differ- 
ent in the military, national security, or law enforcement. Unless the reader has had simi- 
lar exposure, he or she may disagree. Critical thinking requires that one suspend judgment 
until all the available facts are presented and their applicability to alternative definitions is 
ascertained. Perhaps, at the end of this book, those readers who disagree now will have 
changed their minds. 

The New Emphasis on Intelligence in Law Enforcement 

Although the core concept of intelligence analysis may not be different within the vari- 
ous entities that conduct it, law enforcement has only recently begun to emphasize its util- 
ity. This emphasis most notably began with the unveiling of the United Kingdom's 
“National Intelligence Model” in 2000.^° 

This work is the outcome of a desire to professionalize the intelligence discipline 
within law enforcement. Intelligence has lagged behind investigation in the codifi- 
cation of best practices, professional knowledge and in the identification of selec- 
tion and training requirements of staff. It is also recognition of the changing 
requirements of law enforcement managers which highlights three particular needs: 

■ To plan and work in co-operation with partners to secure community safety 

■ To manage performance and risk 

■ To account for budgets^ ^ 

The model addresses three levels: local, cross-border (which refers to multiple 
agencies working together), as well as serious and organized crime. It focuses on 
intelligence as a business with measurable outcomes. 

Similar developments in the United States are more recent. In August 2002, The Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police worked with other entities to publish Criminal 



29 

S.I. Hayakawa and Alan R. Hayakawa, Language in Thought and Action (Orlando, FL: 

Harcourt, Inc., 1990), 40. 
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The National Intelligence Model: Providing a Model for Policing. URL http://www.policere- 
form.gov.uk/implementation/natintellmodeldocument.html. 

The National Intelligence Model: Providing a Model for Policing, 7. 

The National Intelligence Model: Providing a Model for Policing, 8. 
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Intelligence Sharing: A National Plan for Intelligence-Led Policing?^ The concept of 
intelligence-led policing as a medium for agency integration is encapsulated in the dia- 
gram below. Later, the Office of Community-Oriented Policing contracted research result- 
ing in the November 2004 publication of Law Enforcement Intelligence: A Guide for 
State, Local, and Tribal Law Enforcement Agencies?'^ The concept of Intelligence-Led 
Policing is discussed later in the present work. 




Intelligence Sharing Continuum 




Source: URL http://www.theiacp.org/research/CriminallntelligenceSharingReport.pdf, between pages 4 
and 5. 



•3 0 

U.S. Department of Justice (DOJ), Community-Oriented Policing Services, and International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, Criminal Intelligence Sharing: A National Plan for Intelligence 
Led Policing (n.p., 2002). URL http://www.theiacp.org/research/CriminalIntelligenceSharingRe- 
port.pdf 

U.S. DOJ, Community-oriented Policing Services (COPS), Law Enforcement Intelligence: 

A Guide for State, Local, and Tribal Law Enforcement Agencis, published at http:// 
WWW. cops, usdoj.gov/default.asp ?Item=1404. 
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The Criminal Intelligence Coordinating Council 

The Criminal Intelligence Coordinating Council (CICC) was established in May 2004. 
It is in the very early stages of providing direction for state and local law enforcement to 
improve understanding of information and intelligence collection, analysis, and sharing. 
Establishment of the CICC reflected the complex interaction of local and national con- 
cerns as illustrated in the text box below. 



Bold Beginnings'^ 

In order to address past inadequacies in our nation’s intelligence process, the U.S. 
Department of Justice’s Office of Justice Programs (OJP), at the request of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police (lACP), authorized the formation of the 
Global Justice Information Sharing Initiative (Global) Intelligence Working Group 
(GIWG), one of several issue-focused subgroups of the Global Advisory Commit- 
tee, to develop a collaborative intelligence sharing plan. 

The GIWG supported the development of the National Criminal Intelligence Shar- 
ing Plan (NCISP) as a blueprint to assist law enforcement personnel in their crime- 
fighting, public safety, and counterterrorism efforts. The plan acknowledged that 
officers, investigators, and analysts working throughout the United States are the 
first line of prevention and defense against terrorism and crime. The NCISP recog- 
nized the importance of local, state, and tribal law enforcement agencies as a key 
ingredient in the nation’s intelligence process and called for the creation of the 
CICC to establish the linkage needed to improve intelligence and information shar- 
ing among all levels of government. Made up of members from law enforcement 
agencies at all levels of government, the CICC was created to provide advice in con- 
nection with the implementation and refinement of the NCISP. Members of the 
CICC serve as advocates for local law enforcement and support their efforts to 
develop and share criminal intelligence for the purpose of promoting public safety 
and securing our nation. These goals are attainable and necessary for the continued 
safety of U.S. citizens and visitors. 



Developing and sharing criminal intelligence will be a challenge in the United States due 
to the fragmented, many-layered structure of its law enforcement system. 

Why Change is Mandated 

Terrorists commit “crimes ranging from; immigration violations, sale of contraband cig- 
arettes, money-laundering, mail fraud, credit card fraud, insurance fraud, racketeering and 



■2C 

Police Chief Magazine 72, no. 2 (February 2005). URL http://policechiefniagazine.org/ 
magazine/index.cpn?fuseaction=print_display&article_id=512&issue_id=22005. 
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arson.”^® If we are to be effective in preventing terrorism, analyzing all crime is necessary. 
The linkage of crime, even street crime, to terrorism is widely documented. 

Many transnational terrorist groups engage in low-level criminal activity to fund 
operations, facilitate movement of personnel and procure weapons and explosives. 
Their activities include robbery, credit card fraud, passport and identity forgery, 
drug trafficking and immigration violations. 

Worldwide, much of this activity centres on localised groups of disaffected young 
men, often from diaspora communities, who become ensnared in militancy via their 
criminal activities or while in prison. 

The emerging changes in society also call us to change. Individuals commit crimes and 
individuals commit acts of terror. 

The power of the individual: new technology will allow ever smaller, more anon- 
ymous groups or individuals to commit crimes previously beyond their means. We 
are entering the age of asymmetric attacks, where individuals can take advantage of 
their relative anonymity to strike quickly and without trace against targets at both a 
national and international level. The more systems are networked, the greater the 
danger from a single attack. New technology allows people to group together more 
easily, overcoming geographical limitations. There is also the concern that organ- 
ised crime will steer or fund these individuals into pursuing its goals. 

The growing need to understand the nature of low-level crime in relationship to terrorist 
activities calls us to think and act in new ways. The growing need to create a new network 
that acts intelligently and proactively to interfere in and disrupt the activities of criminal 
and extremist groups is obvious. 

Disrupting Terrorists: A Systems Approach 

It is time we use our law enforcement resources in a new manner. In the last fifteen 
years, new law enforcement strategies, with a foundation in analysis of information, have 
emerged to change the focus in law enforcement work to prevention of crime rather than 
the traditional focus on apprehension and prosecution, which often do not result in a 
reduction of crime. Crime, like terrorism, can be prevented. The strategies now being 
developed to prevent crime may be adapted to prevent terrorism and vice versa. New con- 
cepts will emerge as we learn to think of the problem in a broad, system-based manner, 
possibly in terms of the concept of “safety.” For, after all, whether a military mission, a 



Christopher Jasparro, “Low-level Criminality linked to Transnational Terrorism,” Jane's 
Intelligence Review 17, no. 5 (May 2005), 19. 

Jasparro, “Low-level criminality Linked to transnational ten'orism,” 18. 

38 

UK Crime Prevention Panel, Department of Trade and Industry, Turning the Corner 
(December 2000), 11 URL http://www.foresight.gov.uk/Previous_Rounds/Foresight_1999_2002/ 
Crirne_Prevention/Reports/Summary_of_Action/index.htm. 
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national security mission, or a law enforcement mission, the bottom line is this: the mis- 
sion is safety. Physical, economic, political, social and personal safety lie at the core. Our 
systems to ensure the safety of citizens are often working at cross-purposes because the 
overarching mission is lost in the course of our giving attention to the differences in the 
ways we work and think. This study expects to bridge some of those differences. 

At times, law enforcement and intelligence have competing interests. The former head 
of the FBI's international terrorism division notes that Attorney General Reno leaned 
toward closing down FISA surveillance if they hindered criminal cases. White, however, 
notes that the need for intelligence was balanced with the effort to arrest and prosecute 
terrorists. In addition, as noted earlier, convictions that help disrupt terrorists are often 
on minor charges (such as immigration violations), which do not always convince Field 
Office personnel that the effort is worthwhile compared with putting criminals in jail for 
many years. As former FBI Executive Assistant Director for Counterterrorism and 
Counterintelligence Dale Watson explains. Special Agents in Charge of FBI Field 
Offices focused more on convicting than on disrupting.^® 

The Bottom Line 

The U.S. Homeland Security Strategy expects law enforcement professionals to exhibit 
a capacity to analyze information. The present study builds on the four assumptions and 
preliminary findings listed below to address the issue of how law enforcement profession- 
als in the U.S. are adapting and adopting tools of analysis and synthesis to improve per- 
sonal and homeland security. 

■ Law enforcement crime and intelligence analysis play important roles in maintaining 
and improving public safety and homeland security. 

■ Crime and intelligence analysts at every level can learn and adapt best practices from 
one another and collectively. 

■ The roles of law enforcement crime and intelligence analysts are not widely under- 
stood nor documented — this study aims to improve upon this situation. 

■ In some cases, law enforcement crime and intelligence analysts operate with fewer restric- 
tions and bureaucratic obstacles than those in federal agencies; thus in most cases, analysts 
at the local level have more freedom to be creative and develop innovative analytical tech- 
niques/approaches that may help the wider public safety/national security community. 

This book builds on law enforcement crime and intelligence analysis — combining 
material gleaned from what is already written about the subject, and information gathered 
through interviews with working analysts and experts who have directly contributed to 
law enforcement analysis as a field. The next chapter explains the research methods and 
the concept of Appreciative Inquiry as a process to engage imagination and accelerate 
positive change in the field. 



Eleanor Hill, Staff Director, Joint Inquiry Staff, Joint Inquiry Staff Statement: Hearing on the 
Intelligence Community’s Response to Past Terrorist Attacks against the United States from Febru- 
ary 1993 to September 2000, 8 October 2002, 18. 
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Chapter 2 

RESEARCH THROUGH APPRECIATIVE INQUIRY 



Appreciative Inquiry (AI) is a paradigm for organizational development through “action 
research,” conceptualized in 1980 by Dr. David Cooperider and Suresh Srivastva at Case 
Western Reserve University in Cleveland, Ohio. AI has been used by the U.S. Navy to 
develop leadership skills, by the Roadway Express Company to study best practices and 
accelerate change, and by the city of Chicago in a project called “Vision Chicago.” Exam- 
ples of other companies/entities that have used AI include McDonald's, John Deere, GTE, 
Texas Insurance, the Catholic Church, Habitat for Humanity, the United Nations, and the 
Environmental Protection Agency."^® 

In the comprehensive Handbook for Qualitative Research, AI is grouped with emerging 
research methods representing significant paradigm shifts from traditional research meth- 
ods. Appreciative inquiry as described in that text is a relational process, rather than a 
research methodology, one that “wholly transforms relationships among otherwise hostile 
members of an organization or community.”^* A medium of human communication famil- 
iar to all those who inhabit organizations, whether large or small, is storytelling. Storytell- 
ing is a core element of the relational process that binds humans together. Eor this 
research project, appreciative inquiry was extended to the law enforcement workplace by 
asking interview subjects to tell stories that relate their work experiences to the develop- 
ment, acceptance and use of concepts and tools that accompany the professional evolution 
of the field of crime analysis, or law enforcement intelligence. The appreciative inquiry 
approach to organizational change and improvement allowed the author to capture a sense 
of the strengths, successes, values, hopes and dreams of individuals who are charged with 
promoting homeland security through law enforcement activities. 

AI is used in this research to challenge the mindset of analysts and readers, in response 
to retired CIA “philosopher” Heuer's call for intelligence analysts in the Intelligence 
Community to explore different mental models. 

Today, there is greatly increased understanding that intelligence analysts do not 
approach their tasks with empty minds. They start with a set of assumptions about 
how events normally transpire in the area for which they are responsible. Although 
this changed view is becoming conventional wisdom, the Intelligence Community 
has only begun to scratch the surface of its implications. 



^®See Appreciative Inquiry Commons at http://appreciativeinquiry.cwru.edu/. Also see Jane 
Magruder Watkins & Bernard Mohr, Appreciative Inquiry: Change at the Speed of Imagination 
(San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass/Pfeiffer, 2001). 

“^'Norman K. Denzin, and Yvonna S. Lincoln, eds.. Handbook of Qualitative Research, 2d ed. 
(Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2000), 1039. 
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If analysts' understanding of events is greatly influenced by the mind-set or mental 
model through which they perceive those events, should there not be more research 
to explore and document the impact of different mental models? 

AI is designed to influence mental models and change processes hy radically altering 
the way we normally perceive and “solve” problems. The process seeks to uncover what 
is already working in a system and allows participants to hear what others value in the 
system. It has shown itself effective as a change agent across many disciplines. 

Appreciative Inquiry is about the coevolutionary search for the best in people, their 
organizations, and the relevant world around them. In its broadest focus, it involves 
systematic discovery of what gives “life” to a living system when it is most alive, 
most effective, and most constructively capable in economic, ecological, and 
human terms. AI involves, in a central way, the art and practice of asking questions 
that strengthen a system's capacity to apprehend, anticipate, and heighten positive 
potential. It centrally involves the mobilization of inquiry through the crafting of 
the “unconditional positive question” often involving hundreds or sometimes thou- 
sands of people. In AI the arduous task of intervention gives way to the speed of 
imagination and innovation; instead of negation, criticism, and spiraling diagnosis, 
there is discovery, dream, and design. AI seeks, fundamentally, to huild a construc- 
tive union between a whole people and the massive entirety of what people talk 
about as past and present capacities: achievements, assets, unexplored potentials, 
innovations, strengths, elevated thoughts, opportunities, benchmarks, high-point 
moments, lived values, traditions, strategic competencies, stories, expressions of 
wisdom, insights into the deeper corporate spirit or soul — and visions of valued 
and possible futures. Taking all of these together as a gestalt, AI deliberately, in 
everything it does, seeks to work from accounts of this “positive change core” — 
and it assumes that every living system has many untapped and rich and inspiring 
accounts of the positive. Link the energy of this core directly to any change agenda 
and changes never thought possible are suddenly and democratically mobilized."^^ 

Critics of the appreciative inquiry process may believe that the final judgment about 
“what to do” with recommendations should be in the hands of senior managers. However, 
the guidance for change that comes from the combined wisdom of diverse people who are 
close to the problems effectively represents the “wisdom of the crowd.” AI maximizes 
the involvement of individuals to harness this wisdom. 

Training in Appreciative Inquiry 

The present project was facilitated by the author’s attendance at the Foundations Work- 
shop in Appreciative Inquiry in Toronto, Ontario, 18-21 October 2004. The workshop 



Heuer, The Psychology of Intelligence Analysis, Chapter One. 

David L. Cooperrider and Diana Whitney, A Positive Revolution in Change: Appreciative 
Inquiry, http://appreciativeinquiry.cwru.edu/intro/whatisai.cfm. 

James Surowiecki, The Wisdom of Crowds (New York: Anchor Books, 2005), 274. 
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addressed both theory and practice in AI. Jane Magruder Watkins, co-author of Apprecia- 
tive Inquiry: Change at the Speed of Imagination, was the primary presenter. She has 
worked closely with David Cooperider, the pioneer of AI, and continues to do so. Ms. 
Magruder has been an integral member of the National Training Lab (NTL) for many 
years. “Founded in 1947, NTL Institute, headquartered in Alexandria, Virginia, with a 
facility in Bethel, Maine, is a not-for-profit educational company of members and staff 
whose purpose is to advance the field of applied behavioral sciences and to develop 
change agents for effective leadership for organizations of all variety 

The instructors engaged attendees in the AI process during the course of the four-day 
workshop. On day one, each participant interviewed another person and then participants 
broke into two groups to share the interviews and begin to uncover themes. By day three 
participants were able to formulate a vision of what our learning community would be 
from the workshop, along with an action plan to stay in contact. Participants collectively 
produced enactments of “provocative propositions” to arrive at a collective understanding 
of what was valued. The learning experience was also entertaining. A video showed how 
the U.S. Navy has implemented AI to develop leadership skills'*®; another illustrated the 
AI process as used by Canadian National Defence civilian workers. 

The goal of group exercises was for each participant to experience the process so that 
each could become an effective facilitator of AI. 

At the workshop, the first phase of Appreciative Inquiry, the “Discovery” phase, was devoted 
to developing the interview questions. The scope of the present research project was too large 
for the process to be carried out in all its stages; however, AI proved to be an effective tool for 
gathering new information and perspectives to continue the relational process. 

AI Is Rooted in New Science Paradigms 

AI views organizations as living, complex systems and as such, is rooted in the study of 
complexity and chaos in physics and biology, theories built on the inter-connectedness of 
the universe. The prevailing scientific paradigm has kept such inter-connectedness beyond 
our ready comprehension. The following chart captures some of the language or thought 
processes that characterize old and new visions. 



See http://www.ntl.org/about.html. 

See an explanation of this project at www.nps.navy.mil/cpc. 
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Current and Emerging Paradigms 


Current Scientific Paradigm 


Emerging Paradigm 


Newtonian mechanics; reductionism 
and dichotomous thinking. 


Quantum physics and new sciences: self-organizing 
systems; chaos theory; complexity theory. 


We search for a modei or method of objectively 
perceiving the world. 


We accept the complexity and subjectivity of the 
world. 


We engage In complex planning for a world 
we expect to be predictable. 


Planning is understood to be a constant process of re- 
evaluation. 


We understand language as the descriptor of 
reality: “HI believe it when 1 see it.” 


We understand language as the creator of reality: “HI 
see it when 1 believe it.” 


We see information as power. 


We see information as a primal creative force. 


We believe in reductionism, i.e., things can be 
best understood when they are broken into 
parts. 


We seek to understand wholeness and the 
inter-connectedness of all things. 


We engage in dichotomous thinking. 


We search for harmony and the common threads of 
our dialogue. 


We believe that there is only one truth for which 
we must search. 


We understand truth to be dependent on the context 
and current reality. 


We believe that influence occurs as a direct 
result of force exerted from one person to 
another, i.e., cause and effect. 


We understand that influence occurs as a natural part 
of human interaction. 


We live in a linear and hierarchical world. 


We live in a circular world of relationships and 
cooperation. 



Source: Watkins and Mohr, Appreciative Inquiry: Change at the Speed of Imagination, 8. 



WhyAI? 

AI helps identify the positive core of an organization, whether it he a business, a coun- 
try, or a discipline, such as intelligence analysis. Inquiry into the positive core is “where 
the whole organization has an opportunity to value its history, and embrace novelty in 
transitioning into positive possibilities.”"^^ 

The positive core is identified by inquiry and may be expressed in numerous ways. 
Some of these expressions were uncovered during the interviews for this project. 



David L.Cooperider, Diana Whitney, and Jacqueline M. Stravros, Appreciative Inquiry Hand- 
book: The First in a Series ofAI Workbooks for Leaders of Change (Bedford heights, OH: Lakeshore 
Publishers, 2003), 30. 
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Expressions Connoting the Positive Core 


Best business practices 


Positive macro strengths 


Core and distinctive competencies 


Product strengths 


Elevated thoughts 


Relational resources 


Embedded knowledge 


Social capital 


Innovations 


Technical assets 


Organizational achievement 


Values 


Organizational wisdom 


Visions of possibility 


Positive emotions 


Vital traditions 




Strengths of partners 



Source: Author’s interviews and Appreciative inquiry Handbook, 3 1 . 

Identifying such expressions yields energy for change. This is one significant aspect of 
AI that sets it apart from traditional inquiry approaches. 

Principles of Appreciative Inquiry 

Whitney and Trosten-Bloom outline eight principles of appreciative inquiry."^^ These prin- 
ciples were applied and their outcomes manifested in the present research, as indicated 
below. 

1 . The Constructionist Principle — this principle states that reality is socially created 
through language and conversations, that the words we use create our worlds. A lan- 
guage shift such as changing the “war on terrorism” to a “struggle against violent 
extremism” and then to the “Long War” illustrates how leaders can consciously try to 
influence perceptions by their choice of words."^^ We do it every day. By collecting and 
using the interview subject’s words in this project to explain and describe phenomena, 
the scope of this work is enhanced and transcends the limits of the researcher's per- 
spective. The interview subjects’ responses determined the format of this manuscript. 

2. The Simultaneity Principle — this principle asserts that the act of questioning by 
itself influences change, or even causes change and is thus an intervention. The present 
author can attest to this — in the course of the interviews she learned different 
approaches that have influenced her own work as an analyst. For example, she added 



48 

Diana Whitney and Amanda Trosten-Bloom, The Power of Appreciative Inquiry: 

A Practical Guide to Positive Change (San Francisco, CA: Berret-Koehler Publishers, Inc, 2003), 
54-55. 

George Packer, “Comment: Name Calling,” The New Yorker, 8 and 15 August 2005, 33; 
Bradley Graham and Josh White, “Abizaid Credited with Popularizing the Term ‘Long War’,” 
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more information about known criminals to her analytical products in a way she had 
not done earlier. 

3. The Poetic Principle — this principle asserts that organizations are an endless source 
of study and what we choose to study both describes and creates the world as we know 
it. The present author hopes that by choosing to study intelligence analysis by focusing 
on law enforcement practitioners' values, she will influence the way others conduct 
future studies. By finding “what works” using positive inquiry, the objective of this 
project is to create change in unanticipated and unexpected ways. Perhaps the intro- 
duction of a new concept may influence one reader to work better or smarter. 

4. The Anticipatory Principle — human systems move in the direction of their visions 
for the future; the more positive and hopeful the image of the future, the more positive 
the present-day action. This research project deliberately focused on what interview 
subjects hoped would continue in the field of crime and intelligence analysis as well as 
what their deepest wishes were for the future. Theoretically, based on AI research, just 
by getting the participants to think of these things, the research may help participants 
to move in the direction of their positive images. 

5. The Positive Principle — momentum for large-scale change requires large amounts of 
positive affect and social bonding; positive questions lead to positive change and 
amplify the positive core. This principle applies to group AI activities, which were 
beyond the scope of this project; however, the “positive core” identified in this text 
may help energize the field to expand. 

6. The Wholeness Principle — wholeness brings out the best in people and organiza- 
tions; bringing all stakeholders together stimulates creativity and builds capacity. 
Although this project was limited to questioning individuals one-on-one, the produc- 
tion of this manuscript for the larger audience of analysts, managers, and policymakers 
from various, often unconnected realms, is in itself an attempt to create wholeness out 
of what has been traditionally viewed as parts. 

7. The Enactment Principle — acting “as if’ is self-fulfilling; to make the change we 
want, we must be the change we want. By creating this project conceptually and carry- 
ing it out, the author enacted the changes she wanted to see. She believed it was possi- 
ble; she did it. Enactment can be implemented on a wider scale by any reader 
interested in influencing change. 

8. The Free Choice Principle — free choice liberates power; it stimulates organizational 
excellence and positive change. It appears that analysts who have freedom enjoy it and 
say it contributes to their growth as professionals. With respect to this specific research 
project, it was the author who chose what she would do. The freedom she had to design 
and carry out this project provided the energy and excitement necessary to carry it out 
from beginning to end. The participants all volunteered to be interviewed and thus this 
was all a free-will effort. AI processes are not coercive. 
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The Interview Process 



Fifty-two people were formally interviewed in order to learn more about the context of suc- 
cess in law enforcement analysis. A large number of analysts/experts agreed to be interviewed 
but many were so busy that interviews could not be coordinated in the time frame allotted for 
this project. A number of the participants, but not all, were acquainted professionally with the 
researcher prior to the research. (Thirteen out of fifty-two had never met the researcher.) The 
participants were chosen based on their contribution to the field or on the dimension of exper- 
tise and/or diversity they offered to the study. A few individuals asked to participate and were 
included if their position was appropriate for the study. Since no definitive count of the number 
of law enforcement analysts exists, there is no way to compare the size of the sample of per- 
sons interviewed to the total population of analysts/experts. 

Subjects signed a consent form prior to each interview. Although many analysts have 
agreed to be identified in this project, some have chosen to remain anonymous. Therefore, 
throughout this manuscript, some quotes are attributed to an anonymous source. 

Most interviews were conducted by telephone and typically lasted about forty-five min- 
utes. Nine interviews took place in person. 



The Participants 



Participants by Category 


16 Crime Analysts 


1 1 Intelligence Analysts 


8 Both Crime and Intelligence Analysts 


8 Crime Analysis Academic Researchers/ 
Developers 


3 Intelligence Analysis Academic 
Researchers/Developers 


2 Command Staff with Analysis Experience 


4 Others Relevant to the Study 


52 Total Number of Subjects 



At least fifteen of those interviewed had analytical experience or expertise in analysis at 
the federal or national level of law enforcement, and seven of those interviewed had 
analytical experience or expertise in analysis at the state or regional levels. Twenty-three 
had analytical experience focused on analysis at the municipal level of law enforcement. 
Four were Canadian analysts, and two had previously worked in analytical positions in 
Australia. Three individuals had military intelligence analysis experience. Nine of the 
participants were analysts who held a supervisory position specific to criminal analysis or 
intelligence analysis at the time of the interview. At least thirteen of those interviewed 
were actively involved in training analysts. Ten were teaching college-level courses in 
analysis. Eight of those interviewed had written books related to law enforcement 
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analysis; they and eight others interviewed had contributed to the literature in the field. 
Their formal education was in very diverse fields, as shown below. 



Educational Background of Interview Subjects 


Accounting 


Human Resources 


Anthropology 


Journalism 


Biology 


Law Enforcement 


Business Administration 


Library Science 


Chemistry 


Management 


Computer Science 


Marketing 


Criminal Justice 


Mass Communications 


Criminology 


Mathematics 


Economics 


Political Science 


Education 


Psychology 


Engineering 


Public Administration 


English 


Public Policy 


Geographic Information Systems 


Sociology 


Geography 


Theology 


Government Administration 


Urban Planning 


History 


Vocational Education 
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The Interview Schedule 



The participants were asked the following set of questions.^® 

■ To start. I’d like to learn how you came to work in the field of law enforcement 
intelligence analysis. When did you start working in the field and what attracted 
you to this field? What keeps you working in the field, or, if you have left it, 
what kept you working in it as long as you did? What about law enforcement 
intelligence analysis makes a difference to you? 

■ Tell me a story about a time that stands out to you as a high point in your work 
as an analyst — a time when you felt energized, passionate about your work and 
most effective — a time when you were able to accomplish more than you 
imagined. 

■ What do you value most — specifically about yourself and LE intelligence 
analysis as a field? 

□ Without being humble, what do you value most about yourself — 
as a human being? What are the most important qualities or 
strengths you bring to this field? 

□ What is it about the nature of the work you do that you value the 
most? What is most interesting or meaningful? 

■ To grow as a field, law enforcement intelligence analysis must learn to “preserve 
the core” and be able to let go of things that are no longer needed. In transform- 
ing this field, what are three things — core strengths, values, qualities, ways of 
working — you want to see preserved and leveraged as we move into the future? 

■ Fast forward ... it is 10 to 20 years from now. What would you envision for 

the field of law enforcement intelligence analysis? If you had a magic wand, 
what would you do to change the field of law enforcement intelligence analysis? 
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Note that law enforcement intelligence analysis also refers to crime analysis in this interview. 



Rationale for the Questions 



The first question, asking the participants how they came to this work and what it is that 
keeps them working in it, helped set the stage for the subsequent questions by focusing on 
attraction, a positive emotion. A number of individuals came to this work by chance: they 
saw a posting, applied, and got the job. Some were already in law enforcement and 
desired a change. Almost all have stayed in the work because they felt they could contrib- 
ute to society in one way or another — they felt there was meaning in this work on a per- 
sonal level. No one indicated that they did this work for the money. Since this first 
question was open-ended, the information elicited from each participant varied more than 
in the other questions. 

The second question, asking participants to tell a story about a high point in their work, 
one in which they felt they could accomplish more than they had imagined, reflects a core 
process in AI. The story, in AI theory, provides energy and uncovers those themes that con- 
tain common threads upon which we can build relationships and become energized. In this 
project, the AI process was diluted because the author was the story's only listener. As AI is 
usually carried out, a group collectively locates the themes in the stories. It is in the group 
sharing of stories that the AI process moves forward. Nevertheless, some of the subjects' sto- 
ries became the success stories of this book. The high point stories were most often the 
things that work. In that regard, using AI as an interview format was very effective. 

The next questions, asking analysts what they value about themselves and what they 
value in the actual work they do, helped direct the participants' attention to their own par- 
ticipation in the work process. What positives they bring to their work and what actual 
aspects are most enjoyable were concepts that a significant number of those interviewed 
had never thought of before. The qualities they valued in themselves are the things that 
work on an individual level. The aspects of the work they like most help clarify what the 
work actually is — our understanding of this detail is still evolving as the field grows. The 
answers helped the author articulate these concepts with a greater clarity later in this text. 

The next question, what are three things — core strengths, values, qualities, ways of 
working — you want to see preserved and leveraged as we move into the future, is the 
most important question in that it uncovers “what works” in law enforcement intelligence 
analysis. What was most surprising to the author was the number of analysts who could 
not think of three things that work. One said nothing works but then qualified his answer 
by indicating that nothing works the way he would like it to work. 

The things that work as perceived by the people who do this work are very important to 
know for several reasons. First, we know what to build upon if collectively we agree on 
the articulated value. Second, we do not discard or mistakenly modify something that is 
currently effective. Third, we better understand what it is we do right and try to take those 
lessons to other areas of need. 

The last question, about the future, is designed to help create the vision we would hope- 
fully move toward as we seek to grow a profession, and as a nation committed to developing 
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new measures to ensure public safety. “The heliotropic hypothesis suggests that people and 
organizations, like plants, will move in the direction that is most life-giving.”^' Just as plants 
turn and move toward the sun, so do people turn and move to images that inspire them. 

For the author, the interviews were a highlight of her professional life. They were ener- 
gizing, pleasant, very informative, and she learned something in every encounter. When a 
participant would go off onto a negative tangent, the questions themselves provided a 
return to considering the positive. A number of the participants seemed to enjoy the inter- 
views as well. 

Data collected were shared with participants and others through an online “blog.” It was 
hoped that this would provide an interactive forum for participants, hut since they were not 
as committed nor invested to the process as the author herself, it received minimal attention. 
It did open doors to the researcher, nevertheless, as she was subsequently invited to join the 
Police Futurists International after a member of that association visited the blog site. 

Limitations of This Project 

The scope of this project does not address the many concerns our nation faces as we move 
toward using intelligence to inform law enforcement strategies. Civil liberties, constitutional 
rights, and privacy concerns are fundamental aspects of the law enforcement context that are 
discussed in other resources. They are too complex for this project to address. Such major 
concerns related to the development of intelligence analysis in law enforcement should not 
be forgotten nor dismissed in the dialogue and dehate on this subject. 

Although this book covers many elements of the law enforcement intelligence analysis 
field, it is selective in that it used only those things that fell under the umbrella of phe- 
nomena expressed hy the interview participants. The interview data were supplemented 
with research into what is known about success in the categories defined by the partici- 
pants. This work is limited by the boundaries provided through the interview process and 
outcomes. At the same time, however, interview subjects often demonstrated that their 
innovations exceeded the boundaries established by precedent in law enforcement intelli- 
gence analysis. Finally, this document gains strength, in AI terms, by focusing on themes 
of value to those with experience and expertise. 

A possible shortfall of this product is the minimal participation by analysts at the fed- 
eral/national level of law enforcement. Out of fifty-two persons interviewed, only nine 
had that level of analytical experience. Several more had worked at the federal level in 
related capacities but were not working analysts. Only seven had regional or state level 
experience. Although more analysts as these levels were invited to participate and some 
replied that they were eager to do so, they did not carry through by scheduling an inter- 
view. This outcome tended to move the focus of this project to that of the local level of 
law enforcement. 



Watkins and Mohr, 135. 
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One explanation of this bias toward local efforts has to do with the restrictions placed on 
sharing at the higher levels of government. For the most part, local-level law enforcement 
analysts are directed by their job descriptions to network and share information outside of 
their respective jurisdictions, and many have the authority to do so without restriction, 
except to use sound judgment regarding what can be shared with whom. This is not the 
case with many analysts at other levels of law enforcement. Much of their work is case- 
specific and sharing is restricted by stricter regulatory guidelines. Outcomes of investiga- 
tions and prosecutions depend on their maintaining secrecy. Thus, they could not as easily 
obtain organizational permission to participate in a study about analysis. 

Another limitation of this project is that some complicated concepts and topics were, by 
necessity of time and space, reduced to a paragraph or two. In such cases, one or more 
links to additional information are provided to assist readers in learning more. 

Next 

The next seven chapters are organized around the general categories of the “things that 
work” as identified in the interview process. Therefore, the participants formed the struc- 
ture of this text, limiting the author's task to describing in greater depth the things that 
already work. Chapter Ten discusses analysts' wishes for the future. By the Anticipatory 
Principle of AI, it is expected that, by capturing the collective vision of over 830 years of 
law enforcement research/analytical experience, we will move into the direction of a 
future desired by active and influential workers in the field. 
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Chapter 3 

WHAT WORKS: INDIVIDUALS 

My job is to turn information into knowledge. 

I think I was a bloodhound in another life. 

Systems-thinking business expert Peter Senge writes in The Fifth Discipline: The Art and 
Practice of the Learning Organization that by seeing information in both broad and 
detailed patterns we can respond to the challenge of complexity and change.^^ In order to 
develop the analytical capacity of law enforcement, we need to look in detail at how it 
works at the ground level as well as in broader theoretical, conceptual terms. We begin by 
looking at the analysts and field experts as individuals. 

Why Study the Individual Intelligence Analyst? 

To best understand something, one must have real-life experience with it. Too often in 
law enforcement intelligence analysis, no one thinks to ask the analysts what it is they do, 
how they do it, what they need, and what they think matters. Most often, their supervisors 
have never been analysts. Staff is sent away for distant training to become analysts, but 
managers are not sent away to understand what the analysis requires, what it is supposed 
to be nor how to do it. The analyst often has to beg for the tools he or she needs, as well as 
for even the most basic information necessary to do quality analysis. 

Dictionary definitions frequently offer verbal substitutes for an unknown term 
which only conceals a lack of real understanding. Thus a person might look up a 
foreign word and be quite satisfied with the meaning “bullfinch” without the slight- 
est ability to identify or describe the bird. Understanding does not come through 
dealing with words alone, but with the things for which they stand. Dictionary defi- 
nitions permit us to hide from ourselves and others the extent of our ignorance. 

This chapter introduces readers to law enforcement analysts through some of their “high 
point” stories, and through the qualities and abilities they value as individuals. We start 
with an overview of the analyst’s role in law enforcement, including the skill sets and 
characteristics needed by individual workers. The chapter concludes with “what works” 
in the context of the individual analyst. 



Quotes from interviews. 
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Peter Senge, The Fifth Discipline: The Art and Practice of The Learning Organization (New 
York: Currency Doubleday, 1990), 135. 

Language in Thought and Action, 33, quoting H.R. Huse. 
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The Stories 



Because narratives provide context for understanding, the stories of analysts’ “high 
points” may give readers a sense of what analytical work “looks like” when it works. The 
stories as reproduced here are no substitute for actually hearing the stories and the energy 
behind them; however, the basic work stories and “archetypal stories” delineate some of 
the aspects of analytical work that impart energy to participants. 

The Basic Types of Work Stories 

Many analysts had high points that involved four main categories: 

■ The Identification of a Crime Series Story: A crime analyst is the first one to notice 
an existing pattern of crimes in which the same perpetrator(s) seems to be responsible 
— a crime series — and the series does, in fact, exist. 

■ The Pieces of Information Ttirning into a Big Case Story: An intelligence analyst 
gets boxes of information, sometimes CDs full of information, and sorts through all of 
it (analyzes it) to uncover information that leads to an even bigger investigation. 

■ The Prediction Leading to Arrest Story: A crime analyst makes a prediction regard- 
ing the next likely time and place a serial criminal will offend and the offender is 
apprehended based on the analyst’s accurate prediction. 

■ The Successful Investigation Leading to Prosecution Story: An intelligence analyst 
supports an investigation through appropriate analysis and visualization of data, creat- 
ing relevant reports and graphics; the analyst’s work is used in court to help success- 
fully prosecute the targets of the investigation. 

The “Archetypal” Stories 

Within the analysts’ “high point” stories certain common themes emerged that tran- 
scended the details of their work. In the present author’s view, the story types are: collabora- 
tion, support, discovery, creation, invention, influence, achievement, recognition and 
impact. These themes are intertwined multiple times in a majority of the individual stories. 

The Collaboration Story 

Aspects of collaboration came up in many high point stories. Collaboration can mean 
working in teams with clear but ordinary procedures and routines in place that repeatedly 
result in extraordinary results. It can mean working on diverse teams where brainstorming 
ideas with a variety of perspectives energizes participants. Linking cases with physical 
evidence across jurisdictions is another form of collaboration. Task forces are a form of 
collaboration often found to be effective. Managers who carefully select the analysts on 
their teams tend to be enjoy collaborating with them. 

For analysts, collaboration with enforcement officers can take several forms. Associat- 
ing with the 20% of the officers that do the work, “the elite,” is a form of collaboration 
that helps an analyst. Attending officer training with officers is another activity that helps 
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build relationships for future collaboration. Inclusion in briefings and meetings with offic- 
ers and investigators, going out into the field with them, and conversely being able to train 
them to gather the data needed for crime analysis is a form of collaboration that works. In 
sum, building upon analysis in iterative fashion by getting feedback from officers and 
investigators, and thereby changing one’s analytical perspective, is an approach that 
works. 

Here are some more specific examples: 

■ Multi-agency collaboration is exciting to a number of analysts. Teamwork between 
many analysts and agencies, such as the local law enforcement agency, the IRS (Inter- 
nal Revenue Service), the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) (for behavior analy- 
sis), and RISS (Regional Information Sharing Systems) analysts to complete a detailed 
picture and to prove a suspect’s motive for murder in Kansas City, MO, is an example 
of such a multi-agency collaboration provided by Sergeant Gregory Volker. 

■ Cooperation between law enforcement agencies outside their own jurisdictions in tack- 
ling problems can help put pieces of a puzzle together. An example comes from a 
remote location in Canada where empty boxes of stolen goods had been found for 
years by railroad personnel; Fran 9 ois Dubec, railroad intelligence analyst, along with a 
number of law enforcement agencies from Canada, collaborated and ultimately identi- 
fied a Hell’s Angels fencing ring. 

■ The cooperative and collaborative effort of working on the National Criminal Intelli- 
gence Sharing Plan was a high point for Lisa Palmieri, president of lALEIA. 

■ In the mid-1990s Greg Saville collaborated with the Sydney Olympics Foundation 
over a number of weeks, planning with designers and architects to help them think 
about crime risks and successfully apply Crime Prevention Through Environmental 
Design (CPTED) theories in the real world. 

The Supported Story 

Another theme in the high point stories involved being supported by others. This is a 
less common theme, yet it is important. Noah Fritz says he was able to build a true infra- 
structure for crime analysis in Tempe, Arizona because the police department had sup- 
portive chiefs. Having support means you have access to information, that you become 
integrated into the agency, and that you get the training and equipment necessary to be 
successful. The Tempe PD subsequently has produced a number of analysts who went on 
to high-level jobs influencing the growth of crime analysis. 

Others said they were supported when trying to implement new ideas, such as geo- 
graphic profiling or environmental scanning. Shelagh Dorn indicated that her manage- 
ment team consists of progressive thinkers who are extremely supportive of analysts in 
the relatively new Upstate New York Regional Intelligence Center. 
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The Discovery Story 



Discovery involves noticing something that one has not noticed before. It is especially 
prized when one is the first to notice something that is valuable to know. Discovery in 
analytical work may consist of getting information that initiates new investigations, notic- 
ing how situations impact on crime rather than people, and learning how to focus on the 
“important stuff’ in the midst of an information glut. Discovery is the core of much of 
analytical work and was part of a number of high point stories that mainly focused on 
“impact.” 

Here are some examples: 

■ Toronto sworn officer/analyst Tyrone Skanes discovered the identity of two people 
who got away at a murder scene based on data analysis. Peel Regional Police had 
already arrested two persons and needed to know the identity of the two outstanding 
suspects. He was able to give them two names plus two lists of people to talk to — 
those who would and those who would not cooperate. It took Peel officers three 
months to develop information leading to arrest, but he was correct. He knew who to 
look for, where to go in the data banks, and in using field contact cards (called 208s in 
Toronto), he assessed a wealth of information. 

■ NW3C Training Director Mark Gage experienced high points in discovering new areas 
for training in computer crime, white collar crime and terrorism, and economic crime 
in households. 

■ Mesa, Arizona analyst Peter Garza discovered a link between an auto theft case and a 
burglary case; subsequently the burglary suspect admitted to stealing the automobile. 
Discovering a link between two different crimes does not happen unless one looks for 
it. 

The Creation Story 

Creativity in analysis often involves the synthesis of a lot of information to create a use- 
ful analytical product. Analytical work is creative — the outcome of analysis in the form 
of analytical reports requires that an analyst make many decisions along the way as to 
what should go in the product and what should not. Creativity extends to developing pro- 
grams that help “grow” the field of analysis. 

Some examples: 

■ After two weeks on the job working for the U.S. Attorney, Western District of New 
York, intelligence analyst Ronald Wheeler participated in the litigation of the Lack- 
awanna Six; he created presentations for court. 

■ Karin Schmerler designed a program at the COPS office called “Problem Solving Part- 
nerships” which offered “funding only for analysis” to four hundred projects — some 
people won POP awards. She liked helping “grow” projects. 

■ Lois Higgins developed the Florida Department of Law Enforcement (FDLE) Analyst 
Academy and hand-picked the first class to tweak the curriculum, which was based on 
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the Community Model from the Counterdmg Secretariat. She adapted it to fit Florida, 
in order to get counterterrorism funding from the federal government; she adapted the 
model because it was “blessed by the Feds.” 

■ Paul Wormeli was the originator of the Integrated Career Apprehension Program 
which identified career criminals and put more attention on prosecution. This program 
in turn funded agencies to create crime analysts. 

The following story, from Crime Analyst Peggy Call, Salt Lake City Police Department, 

illustrates how creative an analyst can be in her thinking, and how persistence pays off in 

following the information trail to wherever it leads. 

In the spring of 2003, we had a recurring (myth or truth) series of what the public 
and some in animal organizations deemed to be “cat mutilations.” Some people 
believed that these cat mutilations were “human caused” as the cats were “cut with 
precision.” After much research, involving drought/rainfall variables, media stories, 
a 10-year search for similar incidents — which asked our partners with animal and 
humane societies to go back through their files to try and provide further details of 
these incidents — and with the general public claiming that this was all due to a 
serial killer in our midst, we took the novel approach of looking into every type of 
scenario possible that could lead us to the cause of these “cat mutilations.” Police 
don't normally get involved in animal matters, unless, of course, there is animal cru- 
elty involved, but our department felt it was in the best interest of the public to 
address their fears and perceptions on this issue. 

After duly searching all reports of disturbances, of animal cruelty, and identifying 
sex offenders in the target area, we determined that there was nothing that was 
pointing us in the direction of any “escalating behavior”; nor was there anything 
that indicated cats were being trapped and abused/killed; nor were there any neigh- 
borhood complaints of “screaming cats.” We started adding some other scenarios to 
the investigation; we kept everything on the table until proven or discounted. 

I used GIS (Geographic Information Systems) to pinpoint the area where these 
occurred. Year after year, they occurred in the same area. At the same time, Aurora, 
CO was experiencing similar incidents and we found, through GIS, that Denver's 
drought pattern was the same as ours. I also did some research on coyotes, foxes 
and Great Horned Owls as perpetrators (much to everyone's dismay and claims that 
“there were no Great Horned Owls in Utah”). I was able to illustrate and examine 
possibly relevant aspects of migration, breeding, drought, pattern of incidents, rain- 
fall, and more for the entire area of Aurora and Salt Lake City. 

My question every day was “Why in both of these locations?” What is similar about 
them? Is it possible to have a serial killer operating in both cities? As we looked at 
the time of year, rainfall, and physical geographical features of those specific areas, 
the similarities were so strikingly similar, we knew we had to keep looking at the 
“Why.” 
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Armed with this information, we contacted the Division of Wildlife Resources. 
They were extremely helpful in showing us about animal life, scat patterns, and the 
like, and actually took us up on horseback to the key area and pointed out where 
coyotes had marked their area. They also located a fox den close to the key area and 
removed the foxes. They then, through labs, determined that the foxes there had cat 
hair/skin in their claws and at that point, we had one cat carcass (portion) left in a 
neighborhood and it was determined, through labs, that the cat had fox hair in its 
claws! 

The fox den was removed. I've not had another incident since. 

Bottom line? Think out of the box. Keep digging. Be persistent. You don't know 
until you know. 



Examples of Analytic Graphics for the Mutilated Cat Case 




Between February of 2002 and July of 2003 Utah and Colorado experienced a move from 
abnormally dry weather conditions to extreme drought even during winter months. The pattern Is 
also observed to move from east to west from Colorado to Utah, which may account for the large 
number of cat deaths In Colorado. This may be a good barometer for things to come for Utah, 
associated with animal predation and the competition for resources. 

Source: U.S. Geological Survey. 
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Portion of Salt Lake City, showing location of mutilated cat carcasses. The geography of the Salt Lake 
City area is similar to that of Aurora. In Colorado, there is a ravine/creek dividing two areas of land, 
much like Capitol Hills and the Avenues in Salt Lake. The area encroaches on wildlife areas. As well, 
the Colorado area is experiencing extreme drought. The Avenues has a large area of wilderness to the 
north and east as well as open parks and large cemeteries. This type of development provides easy 
cover for wild animals that have become accustomed to a human presence and are accustomed to 
easy food sources when other traditional means of feeding are threatened. 



Source: Peqav Call. 



The Invention Story 



Analysts are often inventive in figuring how to do their work despite numerous obsta- 
cles to success. Several of those interviewed are true “inventors.” Here are two of them. 



■ John Eck was selected to head the problem-oriented policing (POP) project in Newport 
News, Virginia, which ran from 1984 to 1987. He thought POP was “crap” at hrst. Bill 
Spellman was hired as an assistant. Because this was a grant-funded project, they went to 
Newport News weekly. Chief Darryl Stevens put together a team of every rank/unit, about 
12 people in all, to work with them. The project could be summed up at first with the ques- 
tion, “What is POP and how are we going to implement it?” To address this question, Bill 
and John created the “SARA” (scanning, analysis, response, assessment) process that is 
central to POP (see Chapter Five); it was crafted and conceptualized for this project. Three 
important case studies grew from this work: a downtown prostitution/john problem, a theft 
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from unsecured parking lots problem, and a suburban chronic burglary rate problem. U.S. 
News and World Report did a three-page spread on their work in Newport News as an 
example of good Police Department work. 

■ Vancouver, Canada detective and Ph.D. student (at the time) Kim Rossmo had an idea 
for an algorithm while riding on a train in Japan in 2001. The project required develop- 
ing a computer program — ultimately resulting in what is now called “geographic pro- 
filing.” Nine months after the idea in the train, he got the program working. At 2AM 
one morning he ran the program on the very first crime series — and it worked. It gave 
him a huge feeling of satisfaction when the time investment and the gamble paid off. 

The Influence Story 

Influencing others was another theme that appeared in analyst high point stories. 

Here are some examples. 

■ Bryan Hill influenced decisionmakers in the Phoenix PD to use Arc View GIS software 
and to hire civilian analysts (even though he was a uniformed (sworn) officer). 

■ Dr. Ron Clarke’s 1976 research work “Crime as Opportunity”^^ was published and 
went against conventional views — no one else had argued the point that crime is situ- 
ational. He likes to persuade people to his point of view and works on the fringes of 
criminology studying the situational determinants of crime. 

■ One analyst influenced change when he asserted himself and broke away from fhe per- 
ceived ways of doing things, after agents started coming to him directly rather than 
going to the de facto gatekeeper — the more senior person who was not his supervisor 
but who was perceived as such. This analyst makes “house calls” and believes that to 
support agents we should go to them rather than vice versa. 

■ Dr. Jerry Ratcliffe values reaching someone who works in the field fhrough his presen- 
fafions, by inspiring them and influencing them to improve. 

■ Dr. Rachel Boba values when people “get it” during training, when she shows exam- 
ples of what crime analysis does and people can see new ways of looking at crime. She 
asks, “how to bring analysis to entire organizations” — and sees the answer as a partic- 
ipatory evolutionary process. 

■ In 1989, for several weeks, RCMP analyst Angus Smith interviewed a downed pilot 
who had landed in Canada and who worked for the Cali (Colombia) Cartel. He subse- 
quently wrote a report about changes in the cocaine trade based on the debriefing. His 
sfrategic report seemed to “light a fire” under people and he was faken seriously. Holes 
in radar were detected and North American law enforcement organizations responded 
to the report by altering the way they were addressing the Cali Cartel drug trade. 



Ron Clarke and others, “Crime as Opportunity,” Home Office Research Studies No. 34 
(London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office — HMSO, 1976). 
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The Achievement Story 

For some analysts, the high point is achievement. Achievement comes in different 
guises: being a leader in the field, earning the respect of others, being viewed as an 
authority via one’s achievements, and being hired in a competitive job because of one’s 
achievements. Writing and getting published, being offered teaching jobs, the ability to do 
all sorts of work well — these also are part of achievement. 

■ Crime Analyst Metre Lewis says that now that she has become a Florida Department 
of Law Enforcement-certified Crime Analyst, she feels that, with 300 hours of training, 
she is now a professional with the authority behind her to make recommendations, 
instead of giving her end-users a minimum (what they ask for). Her ability to do in- 
depth assessments is an achievement that is quite rewarding. 

■ One of Retired NYPD Captain Joseph Concannon’s high points was a NarcStat meet- 
ing wherein he was quizzed on the successes in his precinct. It was noted that his regu- 
lar officers executed more search warrants for narcotics than the narcotics unit. This 
was because the approach they took to minor/small crime arrestees, who were treated 
like human beings — given snacks or meals — as they were debriefed by precinct 
officers, worked better than the narcotics unit’s approaches. 

■ A high point for (former Australian) intelligence analyst Howard Clarke occurred 
while he was working with the British Columbia provincial police in Vancouver, in 
1996-1997. During a one-year-long investigation of Asian organized crime with ties to 
Los Angeles and Seattle, as well as FBI involvement, he valued the experience of tak- 
ing an ambiguous assignment of analyzing two boxes of material and turning the result 
into a fruitful investigation through the interpretation and identification of new leads 
and targets. 

The Recognition Story 

Recognition takes the form of awards, interagency recognition of the value of one’s 
work, peer recognition, and media attention. Being recognized by peers is most important 
since public recognition is seldom possible in a closed community like that of law 
enforcement intelligence professionals. 

Here are some examples. 

■ Robert Heibel’s high point was recognition for his Research and Intelligence Analyst 
Program at Mercyhurst College. In 1996 NSA sent out a team to evaluate the program 
for its eligibility for an equipment grant, appraised the program and decided to support 
it — the program had “crossed the threshold” and gained acceptance by the national 
Intelligence Community. 

■ One of David Jimenez’s high points was his lALEIA award in 1998 for Border Patrol/ 
INS work, a recognition by the profession for his analytical work on a major smug- 
gling operation investigation. 
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■ One of Steve Gottlieb’s high points was national coverage on NPR and NBC evening 
news of a bank-robbery series arrest made by officers who had used his forecasting 
methods after attending his analysis course. The resulting acclaim for crime analysis 
and increased public awareness was very rewarding to him. 

■ Mary Garrand created an intranet Crime Analysis (CA) page, which officers could 
access in their patrol cars. An officer on the midnight shift “out of the blue” sent her a 
message about how great the CA Unit was because the information on the page was 
very helpful. (See hox helow.^®) 



To the Alexandria, Virginia Crime Analysis Unit: 

This is a notice of commendation and appreciation for Officers P. Alvarez, 
R. Enslen, G. Hillard, and the Crime Analysis Unit. 

In the beginning of March, I put together an investigative package on a 
wanted sex offender residing in my group's assigned sector. The informa- 
tion on the subject was discovered from the newly developed Crime Analy- 
sis Unit's Sex Offender Information page located on the Mobile Data 
Terminals. This package was copied and distributed to officers in my group 
for follow-up investigation that would lead to an arrest. One of these copies 
was forwarded to Sgt. W. Mayfield and a request was made for the men- 
tioned officers to check on the case. These officers had been working a 
repeat offender’s detail, initiated by Lieutenant D. Gaunt. The suspect in 
this case was wanted for failing to register as a sex offender, a felony war- 
rant issued on 12/4/2004. 

After several attempts and a surveillance operation, on April 1 these offic- 
ers were able to locate and arrest the fugitive at one of the addresses 
included in the investigation package. 

I wanted to thank these officers for taking the extra time and effort in locat- 
ing this felon. I also wanted to pass along a note regarding the effectiveness 
of the Crime Analysis Unit’s MDT page and to let them know that their 
information gathering and distributions do get noticed and often lead to 
taking criminals off the street. 



The Impact Story 

Making a difference in the real world, having some impact, is a consistently mentioned 
high point. Preventing a potential victim from victimization is a primary motivator for 
several analysts. Predicting where and when an offender might crop up, tying various 
events into a single pattern, helping officers hnd offenders, and connecting crimes and 
criminals all have impact for analysts. 



Courtesy of Mary Garrand, Crime Analyst Supervisor. 
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Here are some examples: 

■ For Shelagh Dorn, analyst and analyst supervisor in the Upstate New York Regional 
Intelligence Center, impact includes opportunity to set up an analytical unit, being able 
to build it with advanced technology and producing results rapidly. 

■ For Sergeant Mark Stallo of the Dallas, TX PD, developing the concept of the crime 
analyst for civil service, including how to advertise and interview for such positions, 
had impact. He was able to use what he had seen to be effective in his experience, his 
knowledge of software requirements, and his awareness of what qualities had led to 
success for analysts he had supervised, to help determine the qualifications of future 
analysts in his agency. 

■ For Chief Tom Casady of the Lincoln, NE PD, the November 2002 arrest of Richard 
Eugene Merritt for indecent exposure was a high point centered around impact. Taking 
a pedophile off the street with the help of a young boy who had suspicions, and a 
license plate number, and taking the boy seriously, was part of the process that led to 
further investigation and arrest. 

■ Joseph Regali, who works in the New England RISS, found out that six to eight of the 
persons targeted for a case he worked on for a year (100-150 hours) were now in jail, 
that his work made a difference, that his product format was used for the purpose it 
was intended — prosecution — and that he was able to provide more than investigators 
could do on their own. 

■ Mary Garrand worked on a series of robberies of banks at strip malls and made a suc- 
cessful prediction. She used CPTED (Crime Prevention Through Environmental 
Design) techniques and crime prevention techniques in forays out into the field to 
assess environments herself. The robber was caught with the robbery note in his pocket 
where and when predicted. 

■ Lorie Velarde also likes to do environmental surveys to find the unconscious environ- 
mental clues that criminals react to when choosing places/victims, and feels rewarded 
when good arrests result from her work. 

■ Chris Delaney enjoys the ability to link what he is doing to results, and seeing the sig- 
nificant drop in homicide rates in Rochester, NY was a high point in the process of 
working on Operation Cease Eire. 

Several analysts found teaching others very rewarding. One said that providing crime 

analysis training on an in-service basis to officers was a high point; the training focused 

on improving data collection or analysis and data integrity. 
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What Analysts Value in Themselves 

Characteristics 



accessible 


finds meaning in the work 


persuasive 


articulate 


future-oriented 


practical 


committed 


good listener 


responsible 


convincing 


good memory 


risk-taker 


cooperative 


helpful 


self-aware 


creative 


humility 


self-confidence 


data-hungry 


independent 


self-motivation 


dedicated 


intelligent 


sense of justice 


desire to contribute 


intrinsically motivated 


sincere 


desire to learn 


intuitive 


strategic thinker 


detail-oriented 


knows territory 


strong work ethic 


disciplined 


learns from mistakes 


tenacious 


enjoys diverse viewpoints 


love of people 


truthful 


enjoys novelty 


loyal 


unafraid of criticism 


enjoys variety 


open to ideas 


unorthodox thinker 


enjoys work 


passionate 


willingness to work extra time 


fair 


patient 


work experience 


faith in God 


perpetual student 




Abilities 






to direct 


to engineer 


to provide structure to concepts 


to distinguish concepts 


to finish worthy projects 


to see potential 


to adapt 


to follow through 


to share 


to adapt products to audiences 


to follow trail 


to simplify the complex 


to ask questions 


to help group reach consensus 


to solve problems 


to assert 


to identify needs 


to synthesize 


to break things down 


to juggle conflicting concepts 


to understand limitations 
of technology 


to build 


to keep to a timetable 


to visualize 


to challenge 


to know when enough is 
enough 


to work in teams 


to deliver to consumer 


to make connections 


to work with others 


to dig deeper 


to prioritize 
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DEFINING THE INDIVIDUAL ANALYST 



Affiliation with Associations of Law Enforcement Analysts 

Law enforcement analysts have formed two associations, lALEIA and lACA. These 
associations have become the de facto authorities that define job performance standards 
for law enforcement analysts, as we have neither national standards nor alternative mech- 
anisms of oversight. Individual analysts in both the lALEIA and the lACA have devel- 
oped standards for certification processes for their respective associations, and to apply 
those standards, a peer group of analysts dehnes desirable individual characteristics for 
the population of analysts.^^ 

Certification is always at the individual level. Individuals demonstrate their abilities and 
achievements through a defined process. Thus, a standard is set for the individual analyst 
who chooses to go through the process. As of 2005, over 200 individuals worldwide have 
met lALEIA’s Society of Certified Criminal Analysts (C.C.A.) standards and are certified 
as criminal analysts. 

The lACA expects to administer its first certification in 2005 and the title of those certi- 
hed will be Certihed Law Enforcement Analysts (CLEA). 

The lACA Certihcation Program is a result of the desire to reach the following six 
goals: 

1 . To recognize the professional abilities and accomplishments of individual law enforce- 
ment analysts. 

2. To promote and encourage professional development by individuals in the field of law 
enforcement analysis. 

3. To provide the employers of law enforcement analysts a reliable measure of profes- 
sional competence. 

4. To provide employers of law enforcement analysts with a basis on which to establish 
position descriptions. 

5. To promote the profession of law enforcement analysis to police chiefs, administrators 
and the entire criminal justice community. 

6. To better define law enforcemenl analysis as a legitimate and unique career. 



SI 

Courtesy of Mary Garrand, Crime Analyst Supervisor. 
See http://www.iaca.net/Certiflcation.asp. 

See http://www.iaca.net/Certiflcation.asp. 
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The Individual Analyst in the IC 



We can infer that the analyst in the national Intelligence Community faces some of the 
same challenges as an analyst in law enforcement and requires the same attributes, if we 
examine the perspectives of the leading IC experts. Mr. Adrian (Zeke) Wolfberg of the 
Defense Intelligence Agency describes the overriding importance of how an analyst 
thinks over and above what an analyst knows in the passage below. 

When we think about the all-source analyst, it is usually in terms of things they do 
and the knowledge they possess. Analysts identify a problem, find information 
about it, think about the information, reach a conclusion and then write a report 
addressing the problem for a policy-maker or decision-maker. And there are train- 
ing and educational programs that target these tasks and improve their knowledge 
of facts. However, if we think about the analyst in terms of how they think — which 
is the fundamental “crown jewel” of analytical work — then we immediately must 
acknowledge its importance over what they know. 

These analytical attributes include: innovation, synthesis, learning, questioning, 
pattern recognition, adaptation to uncertainty, visual thinking, experimentation, 
metaphors, nonlinear systemic thinking, focus on what is unknown or unknowable, 
asking “What If?,” and building and working with multiple frameworks. 

Next, Mark Lowenthal, then of the CIA, describes desirable analytical qualities. 

We do not train analysts well. Their early training is good and then they are forgot- 
ten. No one looks out for careers (career management). Many analysts become dis- 
affected and leave. There is a continuing need to know everything about everything 
on a moment’s notice and there are no analytical reserves regarding human 
resources. 

There are not enough mid-level analysts and we have to deal with collaboration vs. 
competitive analysis. Why do people become analysts? They become analysts 
because of an intellectual curiosity, they like to share knowledge with other people, 
they tend to like to write even if it’s painful, and they are attracted to public service. ® 

The findings of this study echo these passages. Law Enforcement (LE) Analysts are 
intellectually curious, desirous of sharing what they know, and of making a difference for 
the public by their service. They are curious innovators who explore many questions 
down paths that take them in unexpected directions. They adapt, experiment, and learn 



Adrian (Zeke) Wolfberg, “To Transform Into a More Capable Intelligence Community: A Par- 
adigm Shift in the Analyst Selection Strategy,” National Defense University, National War College 
paper, 4. URL http://www.ndu.edu/library/n4/n03AWolfbergParadigm.pdf. 

Wolfberg, 20-21. 

Mark Lowenthal, “The Future of Analysis,” Keynote Speech, Findings: Fifth Annual Interna- 
tional Colloquium On Intelligence, Mercyhurst College, Erie, PA, 9-11 June 2003, 16. 
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continually. Writing and visualization of information are central to their work. They syn- 
thesize information from a variety of sources, limited only by their imaginations, 
resources and agency hierarchies, to develop deeper understandings of problems. What 
the analyst knows is less important than how he or she thinks — no one in this study 
emphasized knowledge alone as valuable. Experience, yes. Those interviewed affirmed 
that they valued their ability to think. 

Still other elements of LE analysis mirror what we know about analysts in the national 
Intelligence Community. Pattern recognition is another core aspect of LE analysts’ work, 
for example, especially in local law enforcement wherein many analysts are sifting 
through large data sets to uncover patterns on a daily basis. LE analysts also experience 
the same frustrations as analysts in the national Intelligence Community. Managers do not 
nurture them and their career paths are very limited. Training is often only provided at the 
beginning of their careers. They often have too much to do and no backups to cover them 
or supplement them — some operate alone and all of the analytical work of their agency 
is up to them. 

One difference in comparing LE analysts to those in the national Intelligence Commu- 
nity is that no LE analysts spoke of competition as a problem. Collaboration is the rule in 
LE analysis. Perhaps because analysts are scattered (very rarely are there more than a few 
analysts working together), competition is less likely and collaboration is necessary to 
build any sort of LE analytical community. 

WHAT WORKS AT THE INDIVIDUAL LEVEL 

Interview subjects identihed individual aspects of analytical work that contribute to suc- 
cess. This chapter concludes with “what works” on an individual level as reported by 
those interviewed. 

What Works: Desire to “Catch the Bad Guys” 

The ability to help “catch the bad guys” keeps analysts in this work. One analyst said, 
quoting Ernest Hemingway, “Certainly there is no hunting like the hunting of man and 
those who have hunted armed men long enough and liked it, never really care for anything 
else thereafter.” ® 



The quote appeared in the April 1936 issue of Esquire. It was the first line of an article titled 
“On The Blue Water: A Gulf Stream Letter.” URL http://www.lostgeneration.com/hem- 
faq. htm#hunting. 
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Foothills Detachment 




Pro Active Arrests 



Warrant Arrests 


April 2004 

7 


April 200S 

11 


YTD 2004 YTD 2005 

31 40 


Yeariy Percentage Change 

29.0% 


DUI Arrests 


2 


5 


8 


10 


25.0% 


Other Criminal Traffic Arrests 


6 


4 


9 


10 


11.1% 


Drug Arrests 


3 


10 


16 


31 


93.8% 




April 

2005 

Measuring “Catching the Bad Guys” 

Source: Courtesy of John Gottschalk, Pierce County Sheriff’s Dept., Washington. 



What Works: Freedom to Analyze 

The individual analyst benefits from freedom to be imaginative, to be free to pursue a trail, 
to explore, to dig deeper, to follow a path that only he or she might sense — one that may 
not even be articulated yet. One successful, experienced analyst avoids producing numerous 
standardized reports in order to have “down time,” time where he can pursue the questions 
that have come about in the course of his work. He finds that it is in pursuing his questions 
that he discovers value — new information that can help his agency in unexpected ways. 
Just as patrol officers have free time to patrol proactively so should the analyst have free 
analytical patrol time to be proactive and able to respond to the unexpected. 

What Works: The Generalist 

Several subjects expressed concern about the development of training models and stan- 
dardization of skills in the field of LE analysis They emphasized the need for a broad and 
diverse background to ensure a role for a variety of perspectives in the field. Being a gen- 
eralist — someone who can do many things, like a “renaissance man” — was viewed as 
useful by some. Some felt that the artisan nature of analysis might be lost if the field were 
to be rigidly standardized. 
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One very experienced and accomplished analyst stated that forcing analysts into a nar- 
row role would eliminate their power to make connections. He said that theories and 
methodologies risked circumscribing the analyst’s view. Since “all intelligence analysis 
does is help us understand the world,” limiting the scope of intellectual pursuits would 
hurt the profession. He encourages analysts to “take those intellectual flights of fancy,” 
and that, despite the need for specific skill sets and knowledge in the post-9/ 1 1 world, the 
specific must be balanced by depth and breadth of knowledge and curiosity. He asserts 
that what we do “is magic.” 

What Works: The Specialist 

Conversely, several individuals indicated that the need for specialists has emerged as 
technology advances. As the technical tools become more sophisticated, the demand for 
specialists with expertise grows. 

What Works: The Artisan and the Engineer 

Being able to visualize information to tell a story for others requires a special talent, 
according to some analysts. Writing gracefully is another talent. Some analysts empha- 
sized the “art” aspect of the work. One expert, an engineer by training, indicated how 
important it is to think like an engineer. Rather than taking one’s tools and applying them 
to a problem, he says it is much better to design tools especially suited to the problem at 
hand. Multi-disciplinary approaches are desirable - one individual pointed out that qual- 
ity analysis depends on a “synthesis of disciplines.” 

What Works: Experience 

A number of analysts assigned high value to their breadth of experience, especially 
those who had worked in a number of agencies and thought that “diverse multi-agency 
experience” made them better analysts. For them, this significant body of experience 
acted as a “good bank of ideas” and made the work process flow more intuitively. Experi- 
ence provides a skill level that cannot be acquired by education or training. 

Experts can detect differences that novices cannot see, cannot even force them- 
selves to see. Wine tasters can tell one grape from another and even one year of 
wine from another. To novices, wines are generic: they all taste the same. If you are 
just starting to drink wines, no matter how much attention you pay, how much you 
swirl the fluid around in your mouth, you don’t get it. That’s because “it” is not a 
fact (the Civil War began in 1861) or an insight (dividing one number into another is 
like subtracting it several times). You cannot learn just by being told or learn it all of 
a sudden. It takes lots of experience, and lots of variety in that experience, to notice 
differences. 



Gary Klein, Sources of Power: How People Make Decisions (Cambridge, MA: The MIT 
Press, 2001), 157. 
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What Works: Persistence 



A successful analyst will have a drive to understand what is going on, to provide a clear 
picture to others, and will find the best way to pursue the best problem-solving mode. 
Analysts are forced to be creative, to get the needed information, to gain credibility, to 
overcome organizational impediments. Along with persistence, the ability to discern 
“when enough is enough” is crucial. “Overdoing it is like NOT doing it at all.” 

What Works: People Skills 

Developing an “inter-human connection” with everyone she meets was valued highly by one 
analyst and repeated, in other words, by a number of analysts. Developing personal relation- 
ships with officers was cited as extremely important. Gaining the trust of others so that one 
may eventually be able to benefit from their tacit knowledge is especially important. 

Operating “as a value-added retail center,” “becoming an “information brokerage,” 
“training the consumer,” all come under the umbrella of service orientation requiring 
higher order people skills. Talking to people in person, respecting them, knowing their 
names, task force physical co-location — all can contribute to improving people skills. 

Certain analysts highly value that they “like people,” describing this trait as conducive 
to making people comfortable with them, making others feel appreciated, which in turn 
helps them work on teams and get help in areas where they need help as well as earn 
appreciation themselves: “Relationships foster getting more of what you need: data shar- 
ing, technical support, and development.” 

WHAT WAS DISCOVERED 



This is a Calling 

In the project interviews many individuals expressed a desire to contribute to society; 
some analysts said they would even work for free because they found their work so mean- 
ingful. Some do, putting in extra unpaid hours to pursue an idea or complete an urgent 
project. A number of analysts called every day their high point, reporting that this work 
remains continuously attractive: 

“Every day is different.” 

“This is a challenge every day.” 

“I learn new things every day.” 
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Choosing Good Analysts 

Napoleon reportedly asked new officers on his staff one question: “Are you lucky?” 
Napoleon understood that luck in battle, although intangible, was a useful attribute. 

A senior intelligence official used to ask his subordinates two questions about new ana- 
lysts they wished to hire: “Do they think interesting thoughts? Do they write well?” This 
official believed that, with these two talents in hand, all else would follow with training 
and experience.®^ Law enforcement analysts at the local level do both very well, and much 
more.®® 

Next 

Building upon individual strengths, the next level of success depends on relationships. 
Sharing of information and intelligence comes out of good personal relationships and thus 
these two topics — sharing and relationships — are grouped together in Chapter Four. 



®® Lowenthal, Intelligence: From Secrets to Policy, 2d ed. (Washington, DC: CQ Press, 2003), 

91. 

®® The skills and abilities of individual analysts differ significantly; this text is referring to the 
analysts who are effective. 
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Chapter 4 

WHAT WORKS: RELATIONSHIPS AND SHARING 

At present, there are no standards related to information sharing and analysis. 



— A Resource Guide to Law Enforcement, Corrections, and Forensic 
Technologies^^ (U.S. DOJ, Office Of Justice Programs and Office Of Community 

Oriented Policing Services, May 2001 ), 54. 

It’s not what you know — it is all the people you know and the resources and assets 
they have that can help you. 



— Anonymous interview subject. 

In the terrible days following the 9/11 terrorist attacks, the entire nation became 
more conscious of the critical importance of sharing criminal Justice and public 
safety information and intelligence among all branches and levels of government. 



— Building Exchange Content Using the Global Justice XML Data Model: 
A User Guide for Practitioners and Developers^^ (U.S. DOJ, Office of 
Justice Programs: 17 June 2005), Introduction. 




Source: Chart concept adapted from William Glasser, Choice Theory: A New Psychology of Personal 
Freedom (New York: Harper Perennial, 1998), 9. 



Available online at http://www.ncjrs.org/pdjfilesl/nij/186822.pdf. 
Available online at http://it.ojp.gov/topic.jsp?topic_id=201. 
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RELATIONSHIPS AND INFORMATION SHARING 



The success of the intelligence cycle, however it is specifically defined and wherever it 
is applied, depends on the quality of relationships of those involved and their abilities to 
share information appropriately and effectively. The theme of relationships and sharing 
was emphasized in many of the interviews conducted for this project. Good relationships 
and the ability to share may seem like common sense topics that do not need articulation, 
but the gravity of failures to share and the infighting among those even now involved in 
homeland security, as well as within the law enforcement community, require examina- 
tion and in-depth research beyond this project. 

The preceding chart is adapted to illustrate this concept. It may over-dramatize the prob- 
lem, but the problem itself is very real. Technology has progressed exponentially over the 
last century. Applied knowledge of how to improve human relationships (and thus facili- 
tate sharing) has not. We may pour billions of dollars into systems that allow us to share 
information better. We may link everyone by the most innovative technological means 
such as hand-held instantaneous communication devices that can do myriad, unimagined 
things. All this can happen and is on the road to happening — but if we do not learn how 
to communicate better, how to relate better, how to share — none of the technology can 
affect some of our basic problems. Intelligence failures are often relationship failures. 
What applied knowledge works to improve this situation? This chapter highlights some of 
“what works” in relationships and sharing in law enforcement intelligence analysis. 

A Very Brief History of Information Sharing 

Sharing is foreign to national and criminal intelligence communities because of the 
classified nature of the work. Strict security is a doctrine. Even information regarding 
police 911 calls for service is restricted in some jurisdictions. Thus, new and urgent man- 
dates to share involve real risk and, in many instances, changes in policies and ingrained 
practices. 

Generations of intelligence professionals have been trained in this distinction, the 
doctrine of disclosing information only to those who have a demonstrable “need to 
know,” and the rigidities of the national security classification system. On the law 
enforcement side, it has long been recognized that confidentiality, protection of wit- 
nesses, and secrecy of grand jury information are essential to the successful investi- 
gation and prosecution of crimes. Thus, to both the law enforcement and foreign 
intelligence professions, proper security practices and strict limits on the sharing of 
information are second nature.®^ 



Statement by Eleanor Hill, Staff Director, Joint Inquiry Staff, Hearing on the Intelligence 
Community’s Response to Past Terrorist Attacks against the United States from February 1993 to 
September 2001, 8 October 2002, 22. 
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The Risks of Sharing 



Information may not equate to power in all situations, but information can be used in an 
unethical manner, and has been within law enforcement agencies and among them. There 
is a history of distrust and real reasons for it. Federal agencies that take the credit for 
investigations, when local law enforcement agency officers do the grunt work, add greater 
complexity to the mistrust between the levels of law enforcement. The risk of computer 
security problems adds to the concerns of many in law enforcement. 

Police agencies have already experienced problems with low-level employees and 
even police officers selling information, from the janitor who funneled discarded 
drafts of the Jeffery Dahmer investigation to the news media to corrupt detectives 
providing case files fo organized crime. Emerging technologies both exacerbate that 
age-old problem and add the new possibilities of direct interception and interven- 
tion without relying upon a human inside confederate. 

Sharing is facilitated by personal, face-to face relationships, even among rivals. Associ- 
ating a face with a name, or being acquainted with someone who knows a face and can 
associate it with a name you know, makes a world of difference to many in law enforce- 
ment. Trust is a first-name-basis issue. Computers take away that relationship factor. Con- 
versely, many people who never met in person are now connected through email and other 
computer-facilitated methods. They develop new types of relationships that facilitate 
unprecedented levels of information exchange. 

ViCAP: An Example of a Systemic Failure in Information Sharing 

The Violent Criminal Apprehension Program began in the FBI Academy in July 1985 
with the goal of identifying possible violent serial criminals across the United States, 
based on crime pattern analysis through a voluntary computerized data collection sys- 
tem.^* Since 1996, after discovering that at most eight percent of such crimes were 
entered into the database, with voluntary participation only by a few large urban areas, 
efforts have been made to modify the system to make it more user-friendly and increase 
participation. Even the name changed to “The New ViCAP.”^^ 

The concept is excellent — capture the data on unsolved homicides across the country 
and analyze it to uncover crime patterns that could conceivably result in early identifica- 
tion of serial killer behaviors and lead to earlier arrests. Old cases could be solved and 
investigators could pool resources. But because entry into the system is voluntary, the FBI 
must rely on the goodwill of each and every police agency to enter the data. This is ineffi- 
cient and ineffective in uncovering threats. Considering all the movies and television 
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shows about serial killers, the glamorous nature of CSI shows and other shows like it, and 
the public fascination with this topic — how could it be that we as compatriots cannot 
collect data on unsolved homicides in one place? There is no proactive way to analyze 
this heinous crime in our country. Agencies express concern that their information is out 
of their direct control if entered into this type of system.^^ At what cost do they exercise a 
freedom not to share? 

The FBI has made distinct efforts to improve the situation by offering instructional and 
technological support along with the software. The software is free and ViCAP crime ana- 
lysts are available to help agencies use the software for case management and case match- 
ing. The failure in sharing is not the FBI's failure. It is a failure in the larger law 
enforcement system of our country, where for many civil-liberty and division-of-power 
reasons, we protect the privacy of serial killers and local priorities over national and even 
international concerns. 

Why the Resistance? 

Often, local law enforcement officials feel neglected by federal law enforcement agen- 
cies that have differing missions. Charles FI. Ramsey, chief of the Washington, DC Metro- 
politan Police, said the federal agencies and local police departments had different 
missions and different needs after terrorists struck. “The F.B.I. is worrying about who 
might have done it, but what I care about is that there was an attack on a transit system 
and I have rush hour coming up,” he said. “I don't need a threat analysis. I need to know 
what I can do proactively to strengthen the security of our transit system. Terrorism 
always starts as a local event,” Chief Ramsey said. “We're the first responders.”^^ 

The police chiefs of up to fifteen cities have begun working together to create their own 
system of sharing terrorism-related information beyond the federal system. Frustrated by 
what they say is the slow and sometimes grudging way that federal officials share infor- 
mation about terrorist incidents, police chiefs from around the country are creating an 
informal network of more rapid communication. 

Among the leaders is William J. Bratton, the Los Angeles police chief, who said in 
interviews Wednesday and Thursday that while the quality of information from the 
F.B.I. and the Department of Homeland Security was generally good, it often 
arrived far too late to be of any immediate value to local police departments. “The 
frustration is that intelligence gathering and sharing networks at the federal level are 
not working for local chiefs of police,” Chief Bratton said. “We're used to things 
breaking very quickly and have to respond quickly. We don't have the luxury of 
waiting.”^® 
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Recognition of the differing mission of local law enforcement and the federal ability to 
support it are necessary to build relationships. After all, each citizen is dependent on the 
local level of law enforcement for his or her primary safety needs. It is the local level of 
law enforcement we call when we have a crime problem or see suspicious behavior. Local 
law enforcement cannot wait for federal help. At the same time, federal recognition that 
local law enforcement generates data useful at the national level is overdue. 

Systems/Initiatives for Intelligence Information Sharing 

A number of systems exist for sharing intelligence. Although interview subjects place 
high value on relationships and sharing of information, very few mentioned these systems as 
things they currently value or see these systems as contributing to their successes. 

Interstate information-sharing systems/initiatives in place or being 
developed at local, state, federal, and regional levels.’^ 

CDU-Houston: 

Community Defense Unit — Houston, Texas, Police Department 

CISAnet: 

Criminal Information Sharing Alliance Network 

(Southwest Border States Anti-Drug Information System) 

CLEAR-Chicago: 

Citizen Law Enforcement Analysis and Reporting — Chicago area 

COPLINK: various states 

CriMNet-MN: 

CriMNet — Minnesota 

EFSIAC: 

Emergency Eire Services Information and Analysis Center 

EPIC: 

El Paso Intelligence Center 

ERN-Dallas: 

Emergency Response Network — Dallas, Texas, EBI 

HIDTA: 

High Intensity Drug Trafficking Areas 
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Read about most of these systems/initiatives at http://it.ojp.gov/documents/ 
intell_sharing_system_survey.pdf. 
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JNET-PA: 

Pennsylvania Justice Network 



LEIU: 

Law Enforcement Intelligence Unit 

LEO: 

Law Enforcement Online 

LETS-AL: 

Law Enforcement Tactical System — Alabama 

MATRIX: 

Multistate Anti-Terrorism Information Exchange 

NCISP: 

National Criminal Intelligence Sharing Plan 

NLETS: 

National Law Enforcement Telecommunication System 

Project North Star: 

Multi-agency law enforcement coordination coalition 

RAID: 

Real-time Analytical Intelligence Database 

riss.net: 

Regional Information Sharing Systems secure intranet 

SIN-OK: 

State Intelligence Network — Oklahoma 

SPIN-CT: 

Statewide Police Intelligence Network — Connecticut 

TEW Group-Los Angeles Terrorism Early Warning Group — Los Angeles, 
California, area 

ThreatNet-FL: weh monitoring service 



Source: Compiled by author. 

An Example of Success in Sharing: CLEAR 

The Chicago Police Department stands out as a center of innovation in law enforcement 
information sharing, not only among officers, but also with citizens. 
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CLEAR is an enterprise- wide vision of how anytime, anywhere access to centralized, 
relational data can empower intelligence-driven crime-fighting. While other police 
departments are struggling to integrate legacy data and applications, Chicago decided 
in the late 1990s that to have maximum impact, all policing intelligence should be 
accessible in one spot, with all tools leveraging and feeding that repository. 

The CLEAR database, deployed in April 2000 and now topping 200GB, is the foun- 
dation for a growing set of integrated CLEAR applications used by all of the depart- 
ment's 13,600 officers and most of its 3,000 civilians, plus an exponentially 
expanding base of users outside the city limits. In fact, the Illinois state crime data 
system will be replaced by CLEAR, which will serve as the State Police's data 
repository. Typically, 1,200 concurrent users run more than 7,000 queries daily 
against data that include: 

■ Arrest reports 

■ Live cases' statuses 

■ Criminal activity by district, beat, street and address 

■ Rap sheets with aliases, nicknames and distinguishing physical marks 

■ Digital mug shots and fingerprints 

■ Seized property and evidence tracking 

■ Eorensics reports 

■ Personnel data — number of arrests by each officer and many other performance 

• 78 

metrics 

One of the individuals interviewed for this project. Dr. Michael Maltz, worked in Chi- 
cago when it originally started using ICAM (Information Collection for Automated Map- 
ping), a crime mapping and analysis application, and was a lead developer of the ICAM 
project, the forerunner of CLEAR.’® Maltz says that the improved, realistic visualization 
of data, such as the use of ortho photography and animation, will facilitate “knowing the 
whole of ... everything that has occurred.” The map becomes the collective memory of the 
department, since it captures the information from every shift and every officer. Anima- 
tion allows officers and analysts to look over various time intervals, daily, weekly, season- 
ally — whatever criteria are set, and, by factoring in other information, such as how much 
light or precipitation there was at a given time, it can help everyone become a crime ana- 
lyst and conduct analysis in near-real-time. This is a futuristic, but realistic, hope. 
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The city of Chicago uses Appreciative Inquiry on a wide-scale; Imagine Chicago was 
launched in 1992 and is an ongoing project — see www.imaginechicago.org.; http.V/www.abtassoci- 
ates. com/reports/icamprog.pdf. 
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An Example of Success in Sharing: The Sniper Investigation 

A Police Executive Research Forum report highlights what worked in the sniper investi- 
gation, the efforts to end the killing spree in the Washington, DC area, in October 2002: 

Law enforcement needs systems that allow multiple agencies in complex investiga- 
tions to exchange and analyze information. In the sniper case, talented and dedi- 
cated information systems specialists and crime analysts were forced to patch 
together portions of different systems to create an information analysis system that 
eventually provided the investigation with robust intelligence capabilities. 

Of all the keys to success during this investigation, the one mentioned — indeed, 
strongly emphasized — by every executive was the importance of pre-existing 
relationships.^^ 

The Importance of “Weak” Social Ties 

The concept of the power of “weak” social ties applies to the success of LE intelligence 
analysis. The more people you know outside of your agency, the more access you have to 
information. The weak ties concept is described in this passage: 

Weak ties play a crucial role in our ability to communicate with the outside world. 
Often our close friends can offer us little help in getting a job. They move in the 
same circles we do and are inevitably exposed to the same information. To get new 
information, we have to activate our weak ties. Indeed, managerial workers are 
more likely to hear about a job opening through weak ties (27.8 percent of the 
cases) than through strong ties (16.7 percent). The weak ties, or acquaintances, are 
our bridge to the outside world, since by frequenting different places they obtain 
their information from sources other than our immediate friends. 

In brief, it is not only who you know, but as important, and maybe even more important, it 
is who they know. This concept echoes the message in Surowiecki’s, The Wisdom of 
Crowds. 

A Working Model for “Weak” Social Ties 

The importance of human relationships was emphasized over and over again in the 
interviews conducted for this study. A model of effective relationship is that of the 
National Drug Intelligence Center's Field Program Specialist. In New York Sate, Eddie 
Beach holds this title and as part of his networking job tasks has face-to-face contact with 
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officers, analysts, and health care agencies. If there is an issue, problem or question 
related to drugs, Eddie is always there to help or inform. For example, when there was a 
rash of heroin deaths in western New York, he was able to keep everyone informed and 
help investigators link suspected overdose deaths to a particularly dangerous batch of her- 
oin. He can bring information to Washington or vice versa. Real people interfacing with 
real people is a highly effective practice, according to many of the subjects interviewed. 
Developing creative ways to leverage this concept may help improve intelligence analysis 
and sharing capacities. 

Individuals acting as information “hubs” in a network could link many people, effec- 
tively overcoming the challenge of sharing. To design such a system proactively and 
wisely may be a step toward facilitating information sharing. Analysts, being effective 
“knowledge brokers” in law enforcement, could be effective hubs. 

U.S. Coast Guard Operations Specialist Robert Ziehm also emphasized the importance 
of face-to-face relationships. As an experienced law enforcement investigator, now retired 
from that work, he says that people are more apt to open up in person and provide infor- 
mation beyond shared written reports. 

A Second Working Model of “Weak Tie” Social Relationships 

One of the most significant contributions to the development of law enforcement analyst 
relationships comes from the listserv LEAnalyst,^^ a clear example of the benefit of weak- 
tie social relationships. LEAnalyst links over 1,500 law enforcement analysts, experts, 
and curious bystanders in an open network of sharing. Post a question on LEAnalyst and 
a leading world expert may help you with an answer. You probably don't know these peo- 
ple personally, but they “know” you because you belong to LEAnalyst. They recognize 
your name, or know you are an analyst. 

Other informal, but restricted, listservs created by field officers in intelligence are 
emerging in ad hoc fashion, connecting voluntary members in the military, national secu- 
rity, and federal, state, and local law enforcement. This trend may be an indicator that, 
although these structures at times experience difficulties in blending resources and mis- 
sions, the ground-level workers have found ways around the obstacles of bureaucracy and 
power struggles to do the work they value. 
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See http://www.leanalyst.info/. “The primary purpose of the LEAnalyst mailing list is to pro- 
vide a place where law enforcement employees (sworn and non-sworn), academia (instructors and 
students), and businesses providing products or services to the law enforcement community can 
meet and exchange information, methods, and ideas regarding the analysis of crime. We allow other 
law enforcement-related postings in order to encourage a free flow of information regarding all 
manner of law enforcement concerns.” The listserv is maintained by Ray Sanford and Sal Perri as a 
free service. 
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WHAT WORKS 



Global Justice XML Data Model 

Several subjects said that the Global Justice XML (Extensible Markup Language) Data 
Model (Global JXDM) was an important milestone toward more effective information- 
sharing systems. 

Developed by the U.S. Department of Justice's Global Justice Information Sharing 
Initiative, the Global JXDM is a common vocabulary that is understood system to 
system, enabling access from multiple sources and reuse in multiple applications, 
allowing justice and public safety communities to effectively exchange information 
at all levels. 

Paul Wormeli, a participant in this research project, gives an example of how the Global 
Justice XML Data Model “works”: 

The whole idea of the GJXDM is to make it very easy to share information between 
law enforcement agencies... also to expedite judicial processing by sending incident 
and arrest data easily to prosecutors and courts in near real time so that the prosecu- 
tion and judicial proceedings are expedited. Information sharing in the dynamic and 
highly mobile world of crystal meth is a big key to law enforcement success 
through collaboration in cases involving multiple people, locations, and tactics, 
irrespective of city boundaries. The more they share, the greater the likelihood of 
successful case clearance and effective prosecution. 

As states implement prescription drug monitoring programs and develop the system 
for exchanging information across state lines, drug dealers specializing in the illicit 
traffic of controlled substances will have a hard time hiding from law enforcement 
agencies. 

Broad Networking 

In LE analysis, success depends upon a high degree of networking, and crime analysis 
itself has helped the growth of law enforcement networking. “Nobody seems to network 
like analysts do. We ask each other for help in unprecedented ways.” One analyst points 
out that officers do not seem to ask one another how to do their jobs, which runs counter 
to the common activity of most analysts in LE — asking peers instead for help, [and for] 
guidance in improving one's skills, techniques, or access to resources. 

One national-level analyst said that the interview (in the context of his work in a 
national policing agency and the author’s work as a local-level law enforcement analyst) 
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demonstrated the valued ability to reach across communities and disciplines and find that 
the work we do is fundamentally the same trade. 

Cooperative Internal Relationships 

Several analysts emphasized the importance of nurturing and maintaining cooperative 
relationships among patrol personnel, investigators, and administrators. Learning about 
the type of work done by others can help analysts in a number of ways. They may dis- 
cover information they did not know existed, they may discover an analytical product 
needed, and they will gain respect and trust. 

Relationships with IT Staff 

Developing relationships with IT (Information Technology) people is an approach that 
works; the relationship benefits from any opportunity analysts have to show the IT per- 
sonnel what analysts do, thus making clear how IT specialists can contribute to the team 
effort. Often, the tools the analysts need and use put stress on the IT office and the 
agency's IT system itself — the specialist's responsibility is to make sure the system per- 
forms and the analyst's work does not unduly slow the operation of systems. Without a 
personal relationship between the two specialties, the likelihood of system overload can 
cause conflict unanticipated by an isolated analyst. Developing good relationships with IT 
support staff by showing them why their help is needed can facilitate improvement in get- 
ting analytical tools to work optimally in an agency. 

Interview subjects made it clear that IT people often do not understand the greater 
importance of interpreting data — being able to engage in intensive manipulation of data 
— compared to the lesser value inherent in information-storage capabilities: “It is a spe- 
cific name that solves a case, not just data.” 

Teamwork 

Law enforcement intelligence analysts were more likely than traditional crime analysts 
to emphasize the importance of teamwork, probably because they work more often on 
investigative teams. One senior analyst saw the intelligence analyst's role as complemen- 
tary to the investigator's role, reporting that investigations without intelligence-oriented 
analytical support are “deficient.” Intelligence analysts, according to him, provide intangi- 
ble but valuable insights. Several law enforcement intelligence analysts reported in inter- 
views that they enjoyed the camaraderie of law enforcement teamwork, the sense of 
working together toward the common goal of public safety. 

Developing intelligence in a team setting, face-to-face, is recommended by Coast Guard 
intelligence analyst Robert Ziehm. Using charts to visualize who/what/when/where in 
time and space, to pool resources to find better opportunities to detect illegal border activ- 
ity, and to design operations around analytical findings are cost-effective keys to greater 
success. 
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Relationships with the Community*^^ 

Local-level law enforcement intelligence analysts are in a different position from most 
other analysts in that they can and do, in some jurisdictions, attend community meetings 
and other types of problem-solving efforts where the stakeholders are working together. 
Some of the analysts are involved with providing citizens with data, surveying citizens, 
and working on task forces consisting of agencies outside of law enforcement. They may 
attend block club meetings, recommend responses that include warning citizens of a cur- 
rent crime series, or help local government assess specific issues related to police data. 

Our interest is in solving real world problems with research and analytical tech- 
niques. As such our position is that research must be directed in practical ways. As 
good ethnographic researchers (and good street cops) will tell you, some of the very 
best ideas for problem-solving and research can come from those being researched! 

It can come from kids in the schoolyard, local taxi drivers, street hookers, beat cops 
and residents in the apartment.®^ 

INFORMATION SHARING AND HOMELAND SECURITY 

It should be clear by now that there is not one law enforcement community, but many. 

The tragedy of 9/11 forced the Intelligence and Law Enforcement Communities to 
reevaluate their information sharing practices. The nature of the threat today is such 
that there cannot be a dichotomy between the two communities with regard to infor- 
mation; all available relevant intelligence information from one community must be 
shared with the other in order to generate the most comprehensive analysis of the 
potential threat to our homeland. 

National Criminal Intelligence Sharing Plan^® 

Developed by the Global Intelligence Working Group (GIWG) and endorsed by U.S. 
Attorney General John Ashcroft, U.S. Department of Justice (DOJ), the National Crimi- 
nal Intelligence Sharing Plan (NCISP) is a formal intelligence sharing initiative that 
addresses the security and intelligence needs recognized after the tragic events of 1 1 Sep- 
tember 2001. It describes a nationwide communications capability that will link together 
all levels of law enforcement personnel, including officers on the streets, intelligence ana- 
lysts, unit commanders, and police executives for the purpose of sharing critical data.^° 



See Thomas Rich, Crime Analysis and Mapping by Community Organizations in Hartford, 
Connecticut at http://www.ncjrs.org/pdffilesl/nij/185333.pdffoi an example of empowering neigh- 
borhoods to utilize crime mapping for problem solving. 
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The National Criminal Intelligence Sharing Plan was developed to address: 

1 . Lack of communication and information sharing — specifically, lack of a cen- 
tralized analysis and dissemination function, either at the state or federal level; lack 
of intelligence from federal agencies; and state statutory requirements that present 
hurdles to sharing information. 

2. Technology issues — specifically, lack of equipment to facilitate a national intelli- 
gence data system, lack of interconnectibility of law enforcement and other data- 
bases (that is, immigration services), limited fiscal resources, lack of technological 
infrastructure throughout the state, and lack of uniformity between computer sys- 
tems. 

3. Lack of intelligence standards and policies — specifically, lack of common stan- 
dards for collection, retention, and dissemination of intelligence data; a need for 
increased local training on legal standards for collection, storage, and purging of 
data; access to classified data; and lack of standards for determining when to dissem- 
inate intelligence to federal agencies. 

4. Lack of intelligence analysis — specifically, lack of compatible analytical software 
and lack of analytical support, personnel, equipment, and training. 

5. Poor working relationships — specifically, unwillingness of law enforcement agen- 
cies to provide information due to parochial interests and a culture within the federal 
system that does not foster sharing of information or trust between agencies.^* 

An irony of the NCISP is that neither the International Association of Crime Analysts, 
nor active crime analysts at the local level of LE, were involved in its conception or devel- 
opment. Good relationships must be fostered between the analyst associations as well. 
Law enforcement leaders must also recognize that what crime analysts contribute is also 
intelligence. 

Next 

Law enforcement has partnered with academia to develop several processes that signifi- 
cantly change the way police work is done compared with traditional policing — 
processes in which intelligence analysis is a core component. Other innovative policing 
processes have emerged due to change in police management priorities. Many subjects 
cited these processes as important in their work, in bringing success and in preparing for 
the future. The processes build upon individual analytical strengths, relationships, and 
sharing. Chapter Live highlights the processes. 



NCISP home page, 3. 
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Chapter 5 

WHAT WORKS: PROCESSES 



Traditional policing has a narrow focus, wanting to latch onto a guy rather than ask. 
What are the possibilities? Where can you get the best bang for your buck? 

In the Intelligence Community, the intelligence cycle is the process central to intelli- 
gence analysis. In law enforcement intelligence circles, the emergence of several different 
approaches to policing, rooted in multi-disciplinary academic research, has resulted in the 
institutionalization of numerous processes that have analysis as a central feature. Analysts 
and expert observers value these processes. For law enforcement intelligence analysts, the 
processes provide an avenue for increasing the value of their role. For contributing 
experts, the processes provide a venue for innovative research and analysis methods to 
bear additional fruit in the real world. 

INTELLIGENCE-LED POLICING 

As noted in Chapter One, the United Kingdom and the United States, along with Austra- 
lia, Canada, and several other countries, are moving toward a new form of policing called 
intelligence-led policing. 

Intelligence-led policing is more than just a catchy phrase. We are at a critical 
time when we should be collaborating to jointly develop a clear definition of 
what it means. Based on current literature, I believe intelligence-led policing 
is about being able to: 

describe, understand and map criminality and the criminal business process; 

make informed choices and decisions; 

engage the most appropriate tactics; 

allow the targeting of resources; 

disrupt prolific criminals; and 

articulate a case to the public and in court. 

To retool, to implement intelligence-led policing, a strategically directed 
police effort must be based on analysis. It is only by focusing on intelligence 
work performed by a specialized workforce that we can be released from the 
predominately reactive cycle of policing. 



Source: R. Ban, “The Dynamics of Retooling and Staffing: Excellence and Innovation in Police Management,” 
Unpublished Candian Police College manuscript, 2003, 3. 
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Intelligence-led policing represents a paradigm shift. In the United Kingdom, its imple- 
mentation rests on a formal business model of policing, or corporacy. 

The Concept of Corporacy 

Looking at the business of policing as one might look at a corporation is radically dif- 
ferent from the way policing has been done in the past. 

Good corporacy occurs when the leaders in a sector have a common understanding 
of the activities, behaviours and results that create value for the customers of the 
sector; it is tied to the concept of “best value.” Increasingly, the funding of public 
sector services such as policing and health care is contingent upon demonstrating to 
government funding and oversight agencies that the service performed with public 
funds fulfills government objectives and meets standards set. Thus it is no longer 
good enough just to patrol neighbourhoods and catch criminals; a police service 
must show that its efforts are, for example, reducing crime levels and making the 
community feel safer, and furthermore that we are doing so in the most efficient and 
effective possible way. Many police services have started the challenging process of 
retooling to make performance measurement an integral part of operations.®^ 

In the corporacy view of intelligence-led policing, it is not enough for officers to be suc- 
cessful by arresting people, by investigations that close down major drug suppliers, or by 
answering 911 calls within minutes. The new measurement of success will examine the 
impact of the work. Does crime go down? Did the drug supply dry up? Did we eliminate 
demands for service (911 calls) by solving underlying chronic problems instead of simply 
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‘The Dynamics of Retooling and Staffing,” 7. 



reacting to them individually? If not, can we think of other ways to do business that will 
get the results our customers, the citizens, want? 




Source: John Gottschalk, crime analyst, Pierce County Sheriffs Office, 

Washington State. 

A number of interview subjects are excited about intelligence-led policing, but no one 
had examples of success that they attributed specifically to this process. Their excitement 
revolves around the fact that analysis is the driver of intelligence-led policing. Intelli- 
gence-led policing cannot exist without analysis. 

COMPSTAT 

The COMPSTAT process has been adapted by numerous law enforcement agencies. 
One of the author’s sources, Joseph Concannon, calls himself “one of the babies of 
COMPSTAT.” A retired captain of the NYPD, where COMPSTAT originated, he notes 
that “the beauty of COMPSTAT is communication.” The maps and statistics provide visu- 
alization of crime and other policing problems to a whole group, facilitating discussion so 
that decisions can be made, and workers held accountable. “Every aspect of COMPSTAT 
involves measurement,” according to Concannon. 

At the turn of the twenty-first century, a new engine of police progressivism may have 
arisen. Characterized as a new crime-control program, COMPSTAT combines all of 
the major prescriptions offered by contemporary organizational development experts 
with the latest geographic information systems technology. It also re-engineers police 
management by holding command staff directly accountable for crime levels in their 
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beats. Furthermore, it uses sophisticated computer maps and crime statistics to facili- 
tate timely and targeted responses to crime problems.^"^ 

Crime analysts value the concept of COMPSTAT because it has created a demand for and 
thereby elevated the value of their work. Agencies that measure their crimes, look for 
emerging and chronic problems, and seek to develop strategies to address them, need crime 
analysis. However, crime analysis should NOT be confused with COMPSTAT. The techni- 
cal ability to make maps and generate statistics is not analysis. Often agencies confuse the 
two — generating charts and maps rather than analyzing the data to see what they mean. 

COMMUNITY POLICING 

The Office of Community-Oriented Policing Services (COPS)®^ offers a definition of 
Community Policing: 

Community policing focuses on crime and social disorder through the delivery of 
police services that includes aspects of traditional law enforcement, as well as pre- 
vention, problem-solving, community engagement, and partnerships. The commu- 
nity policing model balances reactive responses to calls for service with proactive 
problem-solving centered on the causes of crime and disorder. Community policing 
requires police and citizens to join together as partners in the course of both identi- 
fying and effectively addressing these issues. 

The COPS Office funded the project that resulted in the publication of Law Enforcement 
Intelligence: A Guide for State, Local, and Tribal Law Enforcement Agencies.'^^ The prin- 
cipal investigator was David L. Carter, from the School of Criminal Justice, Michigan 
State University. Chapter Four of the book is called “Intelligence-Led Policing (ILP): The 
Integration of Community Policing and Law Enforcement Intelligence.” Carter asserts in 
this chapter that community policing and intelligence-led policing bear similarities: 



^■^The Police Foundation report, Compstat in Practice: An In-Depth Analysis of Three Cities at 
http://www.policefoundation.org/pdf/compstatinpractice.pdf. 

“The COPS Office was created as a result of the Violent Crime Control and Law Enforcement 
Act of 1994. As a component of the Justice Department, the mission of the COPS Office is to 
advance community policing in jurisdictions of all sizes across the country. Community policing 
represents a shift from more traditional law enforcement in that it focuses on prevention of crime 
and the fear of crime on a very local basis. Community policing puts law enforcement professionals 
on the streets and assigns them a beat, so they can build mutually beneficial relationships with the 
people they serve. By earning the trust of the members of their communities and making those indi- 
viduals stakeholders in their own safety, community policing makes law enforcement safer and 
more efficient, and makes America safer.” from http://www.cops. usdoj.gov/default.asp?Item=35 
retrieved 7/21/05. 

See URL http://www.cops. usdoj.gov/default.asp?Item=36. 
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U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Intelligence: A Guide for State, Local and 
Tribal Law Enforcement Agencies (Washington, DC: Office of Community Oriented Policing 
Services, 2004). 
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Both community policing and ILP rely on; 

■ Information Management 

□ Community policing — Information gained from citizens helps define the 
parameters of community problems. 

□ ILP — Information input is the essential ingredient for intelligence analysis. 

■ Two-way Communications with the Public 

□ Community policing — Information is sought from the public about 
offenders. Communicating critical information to the public aids in crime 
prevention and fear reduction. 

□ ILP — Communications from the public can provide valuable information 
for the intelligence cycle. When threats are dehned with specihc informa- 
tion, communicating critical information to citizens may help prevent a 
terrorist attack and, like community policing, will reduce fear. 

■ Scientific Data Analysis 

□ Community policing — Crime analysis is a critical ingredient in the 
COMPSTAT process. 

□ ILP — Intelligence analysis is the critical ingredient for threat 
management. 

■ Problem Solving 

□ Community policing — Problem solving is used to reconcile community 
conditions that are precursors to crime and disorder. 

□ ILP — The same process is used for intelligence to reconcile factors 
related to vulnerable targets and trafficking of illegal commodities.®^ 

Several analysts stressed the importance of the community in the work of analysis; “If 
you want to solve crimes, your connection with the community is invaluable.” Participant 
Greg Saville takes this concept even further. He believes that unless the stakeholders of 
the community are involved in the problem-solving process, it is doomed to failure 
because it is irrelevant. Unless the people with the problems are involved in the process, 
he is pessimistic that real change can occur. “Crime analysis is a tool to be used to do 
something else; it can help build capacities in neighborhoods to prevent crime.” 

Community policing has been implemented in many law enforcement agencies in vary- 
ing degrees, depending on the interpretation of the concept and available resources. As of 
30 June 2000, 

■ Two-thirds of all local police departments and 62% of sheriffs' offices had full-time 
sworn personnel engaged in community policing activities. 



Law Enforcement Intelligence; A Guide for State, Local, and Tribal Law Enforcement 
Agencies, 41-42. 
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■ Local police departments had an estimated 102,598 full-time sworn personnel serving 
as community policing officers or otherwise regularly engaged in community policing 
activities, and sheriffs' offices had 16,545 full-time sworn so assigned. 

PROBLEM-ORIENTED POLICING 

The concept of problem-oriented policing (POP) was articulated by Herman Goldstein in 
his seminal Problem-Oriented Policing in 1990.*°° It is a central strategy advocated by the 
COPS Office. 

Problem-orienfed policing is an approach fo policing in which discrefe pieces of 
police business (each consisting of a cluster of similar incidents, whether crime or 
acts of disorder, that the police are expected to handle) are subject to microscopic 
examination (drawing on the especially honed skills of crime analysts and the accu- 
mulated experience of operating field personnel) in hopes that what is freshly 
learned about each problem will lead to discovering a new and more effective strat- 
egy for dealing with it. Problem-oriented policing places a high value on new 
responses that are preventive in nature, that are not dependent on the use of the 
criminal justice system, and that engage other public agencies, the community and 
the private sector when their involvement has the potential for significantly contrib- 
uting to the reduction of the problem. Problem-oriented policing carries a commit- 
ment to implementing the new strategy, rigorously evaluating its effectiveness, and, 
subsequently, reporting the results in ways that will benefit other police agencies 
and that will ultimately contribute to building a body of know-ledge that supports 
the further professionalization of the police. *°* 

POP is a process residing within other processes. ILP and Community Policing both 
stress its importance. It is well-documented through numerous case studies that exemplify 
how to implement the process. 



°° See http://www.ojp.usdoj.gov/bjs/sandlle.hlm. 

*°° Herman Goldstein, Problem-Oriented Policing (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1990). 

*°* From the COPS Center for Problem Oriented Policing at URL http://www.popcenter.org/ 
about-whatisPOP. him. 
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Some Comparisons between Problem- Oriented Policing 
and Community Policing Principles'®^ 



Principle 


Problem-Oriented Policing 


Community Policing 


Primary emphasis 


Substantive social problems within 
police mandate 


Engaging the community in the 
policing process 


When poiice and community 
coiiaborate 


Determined on a problem-by- 
problem basis 


Always or nearly always 
encouraged, but less important 
than community collaboration 


Emphasis on probiem anaiysis 


Highest priority given to thorough 
analysis 


Preference for collaborative 
responses with community 


Preference for responses 


Strong preference that 
alternatives to criminal law 
enforcement be explored 


Emphasizes strong role for 
police 


Roie for poiice in organizing 
and mobiiizing community 


Advocated only if warranted within 
the context of the specific problem 
being addressed 


Essential 


importance of geographic 
decentraiization of poiice and 
continuity of officer assignment 
to community 


Preferred, but not essential. 
Strongly encourages input from 
community while preserving 
ultimate decision-making authority 
for police 


Emphasizes sharing decision- 
making authority with community 


Degree to which poiice share 
decisionmaking authority with 
community 


Emphasizes intellectual and 
analytical skills 


Emphasizes interpersonal skills 


Emphasis on officers' skiiis; 
view of the roie or mandate 
of poiice 


Encourages broad, but not 
unlimited role for police, stresses 
limited capacities of police and 
guards against creating unrealistic 
expectations of police 


Encourages expansive role for 
police to achieve ambitious 
social objectives 


Source: Michaei S. Scott. 
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Michael S. Scott, “Relating Problem-Oriented Policing to Other Movements in Police 
Reform and Crime Prevention,” Problem-Oriented Policing: Reflections on the First 20 Years 
(USDOJ:COPS, 2000), 99. Available online at http://www.cops. usdoj.gov/default.asp?Item=31 1 . 
“This monograph assesses the current state of problem-oriented policing, revisits the fundamental 
principles of Herman Goldstein’s POP framework, and reports on the successes and distortions in 
implementing POP over the last 20 years. It is an invaluable resource for those seeking to better 
understand this fundamental element of policing.” 
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EXAMPLES OE SUCCESS: DOCUMENTED 
PROCESSES THAT WORK 



The book, Become a Problem-Solving Crime Analyst in 55 Small Steps,^^^ by Ron V. 
Clarke and John Eck, both of whom participated in this project, leads readers through the 
problem-solving process as experienced by working analysts. The emphasis is on prob- 
lem solving, rather than just apprehending “the bad guys.” A U.S. version. Crime Analysis 
for Problem Solvers in 60 Small Steps, funded by the COPS Office, is also available.*®'^ 
The book emphasizes social science research skills to address crime problems. 

Problem-Oriented Policing Guides^®^ at the U.S. Department of Justice Office of Com- 
munity Oriented Policing Services are also available online. They cover interesting topics 
that affect a wide swath of people in any community. 

■ Gun Violence among Serious Offenders 

■ Illicit Sexual Activity in Public Places 

■ Identity Theft 

■ Loud Car Stereos 

■ Misuse and Abuse of 9 1 1 

■ Panhandling 

■ Prescription Fraud 

■ Rave Parties 



1 0 ^ 

Available online at http://www.jdi. ucl.ac. uk/publications/manual/crime_manual_content.php. 
^*^^See http://www.popcenter.org/Library/Recommended Reading.^/60Steps.pclf. 
http://www.cops.usdoj.gov/Default.asp?Item=248. 
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The Center for Problem-Oriented Policing endorses the steps outlined in the following 
chart. 

25 Techniques for Problem-Oriented Policing 



Increase efforts 


Increase risks 


Reduce rewards 


Reduce 

provocations 


Remove excuses 


1. Harden targets 

immobiiizers in 
cars; Anti-robbery 
screens 


6. Extend 
guardianship 

Cocooning; 

Neighborhood 

watch 


11. Conceal 
targets 

Gender-neutral 
phone lists; Off- 
street parking 


16. Reduce 
frustration and 
stress Efficient 
queuing; Soothing 
lighting 


21. Set rules 

Rental 

agreements; Hotel 
registration 


2. Control access 
to facilities Alley- 
gating; Entry 
phones 


7. Assist natural 
surveillance 

Improved street 
lighting; 
Neighborhood 
watch hotlines 


12. Remove 
targets 

Removable car 
parts; Pre-paid 
public phone 
cards 


17. Avoid 
disputes Fixed 
cab fares; Reduce 
crowding in bars 


22. Post 
instructions 

“No parking”; 
“Private property” 


3. Screen exits 

Tickets needed; 
Electronic tags for 
libraries 


8. Reduce 
Anonymity Taxi- 
driver IDs; “How’s 
my driving?” signs 


13. Identify 
property Property 
marking; Vehicle 
licensing 


IS.Reduce 

emotional 

arousal 

Controls on violent 
porn; Prohibit 
pedophiles 
working with 
children 


23. Alert 
conscience 

Roadside speed 
display signs; 
“Shoplifting is 
stealing” 


4. Deflect 
offenders Street 
closures; 
Separate toilets 
for women 


9.Use place 
managers Train 
employees to 
prevent crime; 
Support whistie- 
blowers 


14. disrupt 
markets Check 
pawn brokers; 
License street 
vendors 


19. Neutralize 
peer pressure 

“Idiots drink and 
drive”; “It’s ok to 
say no” 


24. Assist 
compliance 

Litter bans; Public 
lavatories 


5. Control tools/ 
weapons 

Toughened beer 
glasses; Photos 
on credit cards 


10-Strengthen 

formal 

surveillance 

Speed cameras; 
Closed-circuit TV 
in town centers 


15. Deny benefits 

Ink merchandise 
tags; Graffiti 
cleaning 


20. Discourage 
imitation 

Rapid vandalism 
repair; V-chips in 
TVs 


25. Control 
drugs/alcohol 

Breathalyzers in 
bars; Alcohol-free 
events 



Source: Modified from D.B Cornish and R.V Ciarke, “Opportunities, Precipitators and Criminai Decisions: 
Repiy to Wortiey's Critique of Situationai Crime Prevention,” in M. Smith and D.B. Cornish, eds., Theory for 
Situational Crime Prevention. Crime Prevention Studies, Voi. 16. (Monsey, NY: Criminai Justice Press, 2003), 
90. See URL: http://www.popcenter.org/25teohniques.htm. 

The Center also offers innovative interactive learning modules such as this example: Interac- 
tive Learning Module: Street Prostitution at http://www.popcenter.org/learning.htm. 
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Problem Analysis Triangle 

The Problem Analysis Triangle was derived from the routine activity approach to 
explaining how and why crime occurs. This theory argues that when a crime occurs, three 
things happen at the same time and in the same space: 

■ a suitable target is available; 

■ there is the lack of a suitable guardian to prevent the crime from happening at that time 
and place; 

■ a motivated offender is present. 




Problem-Analysis Triangle 

Source: Graphic and text modified from the Community-Oriented 
Policing Center for Probiem-Oriented Poiicing at Wfp;// 

WWW. popcenter. org/about-triangle.htm. 

As an example of how this paradigm generates tools and approaches in crime prevention, 
the UK’s Home Office has a number of “Crime Reduction Toolkits” available 
online. ^°^The Introduction to the Toolkit “Using Intelligence and Information” follows. 

The use of sound, quality information and intelligence processes are essential to 
identifying and limiting the activities of those committing crime and disorder and 
tackling the problems which adversely affect community safety and quality of life. 
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http://www. crimereduction.gov. uk/toolkits/. 
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Information gathering and intelligence lies at the heart of business planning by taking 
into account local and national government objectives, required levels of performance 
and value-for-money principles. The core ingredient in successful business planning 
is information and understanding on five key issues: 

■ An accurate picture of the business; 

■ What is actually happening on the “ground”; 

■ The nature and extent of the problems; 

■ The trends; 

■ Where the main threats lie. 

Confident and effective information exchange is the key to multi-agency cooperation. It 
relies on good relations between partners, and on mutual trust. The effectiveness of infor- 
mation exchange arrangements is a reflection of the effectiveness of the partnership as a 
whole. 

There are many good reasons for exchanging information: 

■ Combining information resources creates a more accurate picture of what 
is going on in the local area. 

■ Better problem analysis and sound decision-making flow from the posses- 
sion of good intelligence and accurate data. 

■ Key decisions on how to invest and allocate resources will be more effec- 
tive and easily justihed, if they are information-based. 

■ A combination of sound intelligence and effective interventions targeting 
crime and disorder in an area reduces victimization, removes fear and ben- 
efits all sectors of a community, except the criminal. 

The case for sharing information to achieve these objectives is indisputable. This toolkit 
must be considered in conjunction with the other crime reduction toolkits before develop- 
ing particular strategies and action plans. In the words of the UK’s Home Office: 

This Toolkit covers two main areas: analytical techniques and products for effective 
intelligence/information; and processes for effective information sharing. Work will 
be carried out to improve the content and ensure focus on the needs of crime and 
disorder reduction partnerships. The effectiveness of the toolkits relies on your 
help. We very much welcome contributions and advice on how to improve the con- 
tent and approach. We also particularly welcome examples of good local practice 
which has been shown to work. 
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See http://www. crimereduction. gov. uk/toolkits/uiOl . him. 
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THE GROWTH OF CRIME ANALYSIS BASED ON 
NEW PROCESSES 



Noah Fritz, current president of the International Association of Crime Analysts, 
describes how the growth of crime analysis is based on a number of factors, including 
new processes. 

The profession of crime analysis has grown exponentially over the past 15 years. One 
of the most interesting questions regarding crime mapping and analysis remains: Why 
has this current growth and interest in crime analysis occurred at this point in time? The 
modem popularity of Crime Analysis can be largely explained by five primary reasons: 

(1) cost and popularity of computers have dramatically dropped and increased, respec- 
tively, both in society and within law enforcement since 1990; (2) the conceptualization 
of community and problem-oriented policing and subsequent publications by academi- 
cians has legitimized the role of research and analysis in policing; (3) the federal gov- 
ernment has financially backed this initiative with personnel and technology grants; (4) 
chiefs of police and sheriffs have embraced the concept and practice of community 
policing, culminating in the success of COMPSTAT and ICAM (Information Collec- 
tion for Automated Mapping) and the claims associated with this effort have pointed to 
crime rate reductions within jurisdictions utilizing this new style of policing; finally, (5) 
professional standards have been identified and established within law enforcement; 
specifically, the Commission for the Accreditation of Law Enforcement Agencies 
(CALEA) has provided support of crime analysis. 

The processes of Intelligence-Led Policing, COMPSTAT, Community Policing, and Prob- 
lem-Oriented Policing have led to the growth of analysis and the movement toward develop- 
ing a small but growing cadre of very skilled analysts in law enforcement at the local-level. 
The impact of these processes on the state or federal levels of law enforcement is unclear. 
The intelligence analysts at state and federal levels, along with a few local-level analysts, 
cited the ILP process as very important even though it is in its early stages. Many of the 
local law enforcement analysts cited the other processes as valuable, especially Problem- 
Oriented Policing. Both ILP and POP place emphasis on and rely on analysis — it is central 
to each approach. 

The Limitations of the Processes 

Despite the emergence of the processes explained in this chapter and the new recogni- 
tion of the importance of analysis, the growth of professional intelligence analysis in law 
enforcement is inadequate to meet the demands for analysis implicit in achieving wide- 
spread success with any of the policing approaches. 



Noah Fritz, “The Growth of a Profession: A Research Means to a Public Safety End,” 
Advanced Crime Mapping Topics, National Law Enforcement & Corrections Technology Center, 
2002, 3. This list builds on ideas set forth in John E. Eck and David Weisburd, eds.. Crime and 
Place (Monsey, NY: Criminal Justice Press, 1995), and David Weisburd and Tom MeEwen, Crime 
Mapping and Crime Prevention (Monsey, NY: Criminal Justice Press, 1997), Introduction. 
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Too often, law enforcement agencies and policymakers praise the new ways of doing 
business yet do not provide the resources to engage in the processes, including resources 
for analysis and analysts. Without a redirection of resources there will be no change. Law 
enforcement systems themselves resist change, sometimes employing one of the pro- 
cesses in name only, and going on about business as usual. Individual analysts and offic- 
ers do have some ability to implement the processes on their own, but unless the whole 
organization changes its mental model of what law enforcement is and what it is supposed 
to do — the philosophy of agencies themselves — the value of these processes is limited. 
Their successful application requires a commitment to broad change. 

Intelligence-led policing is in its very early stages. Obstacles to its implementation are 
the same as obstacles to the integration of the many agencies involved in homeland secu- 
rity. The need for classification of materials, the need for trust and relationships, the need 
for a common definition of “intelligence” — these are but a few of the things that stand in 
the way of a system of law enforcement that bases its decisions and deployment of 
resources on timely, accurate, relevant, analyzed information. 

COMPSTAT has its critics. It lacks a strategic focus in its admirable mission to deal 
with immediate problems as swiftly as possible. Accountability for police managers is 
both its strength and its weakness. Having measurable goals, being rewarded with recog- 
nition for success and being helped with one’s own professional area by receiving addi- 
tional resources when needed are positive outcomes for those managers working in a 
COMPSTAT model. Conversely, problems with morale are the result of employing 
accountability meetings that humiliate individuals and instill excess fear and unreason- 
able blame. 

Community Policing, at its best, empowers all stakeholders with information to address 
crime and disorder problems. Ideally, the formal role of the intelligence analyst supple- 
ments analysis conducted by officers for and by other citizens. Analysis at this level is 
successful even if an entire agency is not engaged since it depends most on individual ini- 
tiative and situation-dependent measurements of success. 

The implementation of problem-oriented policing is not as widespread as it could be. 
Herman Goldstein, the author of Problem-Oriented Policing, lamented its slow growth in 
his keynote speech at the International Association of Crime Analysts Conference in Seat- 
tle in 2005. The strategic thinking and analysis required to engage in true problem-ori- 
ented policing requires a shift in the core of traditional policing. Reflection on problems, 
rather than immediate action, suspending assumptions in order to examine facts from new 
perspectives, and the capacity to work on issues without obvious solutions over long peri- 
ods of time — these qualities are needed to engage in problem-oriented policing. 

The Police Foundation’s “Problem Analysis in Policing” stresses the federal role in 
funding publication of problem analysis activities, including both what works and what 
does not: 

If one is really committed to reforming police in this country, then acquiring and 
synthesizing the type of knowledge we are seeking and disseminating it to police 
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